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Sieitetioiasetiativhenndiiemeeetenenec a. 
5,127 Oil Men Register to Set New API Meeting Record 


Biggest meeting in the history of the American 
Petroleum Institute attracted 5,127 oil men to Chi- 
cago last week for three general sessions; 18 group 
sessions, some of which were attended by 500 per- 
sons; and 130 committee meetings. Convening in 
Chicago during API week were several other or- 
ganizations. 

The reports on API week, as prepared by nine 
National Petroleum News staff writers who were 
at Chicago, appear in this week’s issue. 

In addition to news stories on API, the following 
API papers are published in full: 

Accident Prevention—Gas-freeing of tanks in the 
safe handling of petroleum products. P. 28. 

Lubrication—Growth and present proportions of 
the lubricating-oil additive business. P. 21. 

Prices, Profits and Productivity—How the three are 
linked together in the American economic system. 
P. 40. 


Gasoline Pricing and Competition TOP PHOTO: Part of crowd at the API 28th annual meeting 

general session at which C. F. Kettering, automotive re- 

Second installment of “Gasoline Pricing” by search leader, received the institute’s Gold Medal for 

Edmund P. Learned discusses the effect of local price Distinguished Achievement. BELOW: Mr. Kettering reads 

disturbances upon the now-abandoned state-wide the scroll paying tribute fo him, just after presentation by 
price of Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). P. 47. API President Boyd (right) 
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CYLINDRICAL SCREEN STRAINER TOP CLEAN OUT STRAINER 











Why risk delays, damage or the necessity of replacement of your fine equip- 
ment when you can have complete protection with Morrison Line Strainers? 
Morrison Line Strainers have many fine features: cylindrical screens arranged 
to catch ALL foreign matter, with easy removal, large areas of fine mesh for 
unimpeded flow backed by coarse screens for additional strength. Size ranges 
from 1/2” to 8” in Fig. 285 and 2” to 4” in Fig. 286, top clean out style. 
They are available in various meshes for different liquids. 


PLAY SAFE, 
Every Line Needs A GOOD Strainer! 


MORRISON BROS. COM PANY 


OIL EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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25-30 
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ge—and safe deliveries 


— in drums equipped with Tri-Sure Closures 





ion General American Transportation Corporation 

is one of the world’s largest distributing and stor- 
age systems for liquids. It can store and ship any 
kind of liquid —in any quantity. And it can give 
every gallon —in tanks, cars or drums — the pri- 
vacy, skill and protection which fine liquids need. 


Foremost among its facilities for protection are the 
Tri-Sure Closures* which General American keeps 
ready at all its filling plants — to 
safeguard products in drums from 





of safety from leakage and seepage... from in- 
ternal and external pressure . . . from breathing- 
in and contamination . . . from pilferage and 
substitution. 


Whether you use a private or public distributing 
system, take the precaution which most shippers 
consider essential for the safety of fuel and chem- 
icals: when you order drums, or the shipment 

of your product in drums, always 


specify ‘‘Tri-Sure Closures.’ 
t ing, leak 4 tes | ) 
RE PGE SE. RS “The Tri-Sure Trademark is a mark 
For, when customers specify ‘‘Tri- | fo e of reliability backed by 26 years serv 


9 


Sure Closures, 


their products are a senet f ing industry. It tells your customers 
given the protection of an inter- SD that genuine Tri-Sure flanges (in- 


engaging flange, plug and seal 


which provide an extra margin CLOSURES 


serted with genuine Tri-Sure dies) 
plugs and seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. !: 
TRI-SURE PRODUCTS, LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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ON TO WASHINGTON Despite recent indications from 
a few supplying companies that they were planning an 
upward revision of jobber margins, most leaders of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council feel they will be forced to 
follow through in their determination to fight for federal 
control over oil prices in the next session of Congress. 
Despite the council’s resolution calling for price control 
mwless margins are raised to a “satisfactory” level by 
Dec. 24, 10 days before the 8lst Congress convenes, sev- 
eral companies have said since in off-the-record conver- 
sations with jobbing leaders that they contemplate no 
changes in existing contracts. Final decision on whether 
margins have been increased sufficiently to call off the 
Washington trek will be made by the council’s Executive 
Committee on or before Dec. 24. If, as now appears likely, 
the decision is ‘‘on to Washington,” the committee headed 
by Denny Klepper of Witchita, Kans., will head for the 
nation’s capital shortly after Congress convenes. 


GAS COMPROMISE ?—Supporters of legislation (Riz- 
ley-Moore Bill) for sweeping changes in the Natural Gas 
Act now are saying they believe a compromise bill can 
be worked out with the new Democratic-dominated Con- 
gress after the first of the year. Being talked is a pro- 
posed bill which would specify only that the act be 
amended to prohibit the Federal Power Commission from 
regulating production and gathering facilities for natural 
gas. Left out would be the controversial features calling 
for new definitions of FPC’s rate-making powers which 
aroused the ire of East Coast cities and contributed to 
defeat of Rizley-Moore 
gress. 


3ill during last session of Con- 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS—Some worthwhile con- 
clusions may be expected on the question of handling 
fluids for the new automatic transmissions on cars at 
service stations. Appointment of a special group to study 
the problem was made last week by the API Lubrication 
Committee (see p. 27). Motorists long ago came to expect 
complete lubrication service, including transmissions, at 
stations. There is no reason to believe they have changed 
their habits, and the oil industry doesn’t want them to. 
If feasible, automatic transmission servicing would add 
4 profitable item to station lubrication work. Against 
service station handling of automatic transmission lu- 
brication is the automotive industry. Car makers believe 
motorists should bring cars with the new transmissions 
back to the car dealer. Reason advanced last month by 
H. R. Wolf, of General Motors Research Laboratory, was 
that standardization of transmissions was needed before 
service Stations could be expected to handle the different 
fluids required for the different types of transmissions 
‘see NPN Oct. 20, p. 22). But some oil industry men 
have been advocating a thorough study by an oil group 
to be sure the industry would not find it hard to supply 
a demand of the fluid without adequate facilities. 

* service station lube men are keeping the nation’s 
“ats on the road with proper lubrication and they have 
Successfully taken on new ideas in lubrication and me- 
chanical design before. 
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FEWER, BUT BIGGER—Combined U. S. tanker fleet of 
the future will be lesser in number but larger in per- 
vessel size than at present, according to prediction by 
Assn. of American Ship Owners. Association foresees 
over-all deadweight tonnage of U. S. tankers dropping 
from the present 7.3 million tons to about 6 million tons 
in 1953 and number of active tankers going from 445 in 
service July 1 this year to 361 by January, 1953. Bigger 
and faster tankers will comprise large part of futurs 
fleet, association feels, citing new 26,000, 28,000 and 30,- 
000 deadweight ton ships now planned and building. Fu- 
ture fleet of 6 million deadweight tons would be divided 
between 1 million tons in U. S. Navy service; 4 million 
tons in coastal and Western Hemisphere use; and only 
1 million tons in foreign trade. Increasing foreign com- 
petition—fostered by increased construction and lower 
operating costs—and pending Middle East pipe lines, will 
cause most of fleet reduction, association feels. 


BOUNCING BACK-—President Truman is expected to 
re-nominate Thomas Buchanan of Pennsylvania as mem- 
ber of FPC when new Congress convenes. Buchanan, now 
serving temporarily as member of commission, was nomi- 
nated last session but failed to win approval of Senate 
Commerce Committee, his appointment being opposed 
generally by oil and gas industry witnesses. Approval 
of appointment by Democratic-dominated committee and 
Senate next year is seen now. Buchanan opposes changes 
in Natural Gas Act encompassed in unsuccessful Rizley- 
Moore bill and his membership on commission tips scales 
3-2 in favor of commissioners who are against changes 
proposed by Rizley-Moore bill. 


BY THE HORNS— Until such time as their various or- 
ganizations can work out a better answer to the problem 
of increasing margins, jobbers here and there in the East 
are reported as having upped their heating oil prices 
a few mills over the prevailing local price-leader level 
just to see how such a move would go over. Since 
weather-wise the time might not have been right for 
experimenting, results to date have not been encourag- 
ng. One jobber spent too much time answering com- 
plaints and in addition lost some good customers and so 
3ut with winter temperatures just ahead 
and the traffic likely to bear a bit more than a week 
or so ago, more than a few will probably grab the bull 
by the horns and strike out for higher ground 
self preservation and some just to see how it goes 


Increased compression ratios in automobilé 


backed down. 


some tor 


GOING UP 
engines have progressed beyond the “things to com« 
stage with a few engines already having moved into the 
Latest to join the “h« 
class is Buick which announced this week that in two of 
its models compression ratio has been stepped up to 6.9 
to 1 from 6.3 to 1 and 6.6 to 1, 
chief engineer, C. A. Chayne, says engine is “structurally 
sound” for higher octane fuels when they are generally 
available to motorists. 


higher compression range. 


respectively. Buick’s 

















One of a number of units 
recently delivered to a major 
oil company for domestic and 
foreign use. 
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Features of the New Electric Unit make practical the use of a 4300 gallon, three a 
compartment semi-trailer to replace the 1800 gallon truck tank for the refueling In 
of large planes. — 
Efficient, convenient power transmission from the tractor to the trailer makes this that 
unit the FIRST AND ONLY PRACTICAL SEMI-TRAILER AIRPORT REFUELER. vd 
THERE ISN’T SPACE HERE . . . to describe all the Features and Advantages of the rl 
New Electric Refueler. Our Engineering Department will be glad to give you — nm 
complete information ... and show specific evidence of how definite cost-saving . 
of both equipment and manpower can be effected. sins 
the 
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The armed 
* services have 
made some 
marked advances 
since the end of the war in organi- 


Mr. Bjorkback 


gation for greater efficiency in the 
handling of their oil matters. 
’" Witness the Armed Services Pe- 


troleum Board, concentrating on pol- 
and plans. Witness, too, the 
tically streamlined Armed Serv- 
ces Petroleum Purchasing Agency, 
affording a good facsimile of a cen- 
tralized buying unit. 


Consider also the closer relation- 
ship with industry effected through 
establishment of the Military Petro- 
leum Advisory Board, and the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council’s Commit- 
tee on Military and Government Pe- 
troleum Requirements. 


Now the military services are 
Weighing the idea of a big new step. 
At the direction of Defense Secre- 
tary Forrestal, they are exploring 
the feasibility of having all their oil 
agencies brought together under one 
head. 


This is an obviously logical under- 
taking in the light of the National 
Security (unification) Act of 1947. 
At the same time, it brings up some 
hree | Westions that are “posers,” to say 
f the least. 
sling In the first place, the 
tablishments still are 
service but three, although the idea 
; this # that all three are mutually depend- 
ent gains wider acceptance among 
them as the days pass. Each service 
F the has its unit of general supply re- 

sponsibility, and adjuncts thereto 
you @ ©oncerned directly with petroleum. 


defense es- 
not one armed 





armed serv- 
would be a 
agency, and 


ving If there were a single 
ice, there undoubtedly 
single general supply 
the problem would be simplified by 
so much. But it still would be com- 
plicated by the fact that command 
responsibility for supply goes all the 
way down the line. 


Each commander of 


large or small, at the 
services, has that responsibility. He 


4 must, of military necessity, continue 
Y to have it. 


What, the ‘n, can be centralized, so 
that there may be efficiency—spelled 
ly with true co- ordination and a mini- 


every outfit, 
level of the 


mum of manpower (cost) ? 


Start at the top, with policy. Here 


is the National Security Resources 
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| WASHINGTON—By Raymond E. Bjorkback 


Further Centralization of Oil 


In Military Poses Problems 


Board, actually a committee of the 
President’s cabinet. One of its ob- 
jectives is a proper distribution of 
the nation’s petroleum resources to 
the civilian economy on the one hand 
and the military on the other. 

Here also are the Munitions Board, 
whose interest where oil is concerned 
is that the military shall have 
enough; the Armed Services Petro- 
leum Board and the Petroleum Pur- 
chasing Agency; the Aeronautical 
Board (dealing only with aviation 
fuels and lubricants); the Research 
and Development Board (oil one 
item), and the Office of Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserves. 

At their elevations, a bringing to- 
gether would not be too difficult to 
achieve apparently. However, ex- 
amination of the character of some 
of these agencies brings up some 
practical questions. 

NSRB and the Munitions Board are 


creatures of _ statute. Legislation 
would be necessary in their cas¢ 

When the former Army-Navy Pe- 
troleum Board was converted to 
ASPB, distribution functions it had 
been performing were transferred, 
because of their nature, to the pur- 
chasing agency. That unit and ASPB 
work together, and the former “dis- 
tributes” no farther than _ shipside, 
but its functions come under the head- 
ing of “operations.” 

Should not policy and planning bs 
separated from operations, so that 
the planner does not become at 
times an operator, and the operator 
at times a planner, with some impos- 
sible situations resulting? 

Out of considerations of prepared- 
ness policy, the nation has petroleum 


reserves. But the Office of Naval 
Petroleum Reserves is a planning- 
operating unit. Where is the line 


between policy-plans and operations 
to be drawn? 

Some individual units have to get 
decisions “topside” more quickly than 
others, and now get them readily. 
Might not a multi-unit organization 
become so large and unwieldy that 
this would be impossible and the 
cause of efficiency actually defeated? 

These are some of the questions 
the various officers and civilians con- 
cerned are having to answer. 





Ken Dougher- 
ty, Independent 


jobber of Eau 
Mr. Castle Claire, Wis., and 
a director of Wisconsin Petroleum 


Assn., was hailed at last week’s API 
convention as one of the oil men who 
did most to promote Oil Progress 
Day last Oct. 14. 


To learn first hand of the outstand- 
ing job he performed in heading the 
information program in the Eau 
Claire area, the API Public Relations 
Committee invited him to appear at 
its convention forum to describe how 
he planned and accomplished his pro- 
gram. 


“Like most other small oil men,’ he 
told the forum, “I didn’t think much 
about the public relations program 
even though I already had been ap- 
pointed head of the Eau Claire area 
until the fuel oil shortage last winter. 
Then, within the space of a few days, 
I heard wild rumors circulating freely 
among the public, that convinced me 


MIDWEST—By Leonard Castle 


Jobber Tells How He Squelched 


Rumors, Gave Public Oil Facts 


something must be done to set the 
record straight. 

“First, a personal friend told me he 
had heard that one big oil man had 
millions of gallons of fuel oil stored 
underground that should be available 
to the public. I got out the figures 
which had been furnished by the OIIC 
and showed him why this rumor was 
wild and unfounded. 

“Within a couple of days,” Mz: 
Dougherty continued, “another man 
told me that he understood the short- 
age was because we were shipping 
too much oil abroad and that Russia 
was getting boatload after boatload 
Again I hauled out the industry fig- 
ures to prove him wrong. 


* * > 
“When I heard the third rumor 
I knew it was time to get to work 


This one had it that the oil industry 
itself was creating an artificial short 
age by holding supplies back in order 
to obtain higher prices. I realized it 
would take more than a one-man 


9 
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ion to discredit such distortions 
etn and that’s when I called 
my committee together and swung in- 
to action. 

“J felt it was just as important, if 
not more so, for the jobber to take an 
interest in the program as a major, 
pecause it is the jobber who’s in 
direct contact with the public and has 
to take the criticism and the blame 
when something goes wrong,” Mr. 
Dougherty said. 

The first step in his program was 
to find a meeting room large enough 
for his committee and this was solved 
through the graciousness of the local 
Coca-Cola sales manager who cleared 
out a large storage room and made it 
available to the oil men. 

Then he contacted the newspaper 
and radio men and from these ses- 
sions evolved a plan to broadcast a 
roundtable discussion from the meet- 
ing room following a 10 p.m. news- 
cast from the local radio station. On 
his newscast, the announcer discussed 
the supply problem and then on the 
roundtable asked various oil men the 
answers to such questions as: 


What is a jobber? What is a river 
terminal? How do supplies of petro- 
leum products get to Eau Claire? 
What is causing the shortage? What 
is the oil industry doing to overcome 
it? 


* * * 


It was some time later that he 
learned through NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS than an Oil Progress Day was 
planned, he said, and again he called 
the committee into action. 

One of the first things he did was 
to obtain an educational film on ex- 
ploration and drilling and arrange for 
it to be shown at the Eau Claire State 
Teachers College and the Eau Claire 
High School. The film was shown 
more than 30 times and viewed by 
1,425 people. 

During the week of Oil Progress 
Day, Mr. Dougherty made five 
speeches, appearing before the Rotary 
Club on Monday, Exchange Club on 
Tuesday, Lions Club on Wednesday, 
Kiwanis Club on Thursday and on a 
radio program Oil Progress Day. The 
mayor of Eau Claire issued an Oil 


Interpreting the Oil News 





Progress Day proclamation and each 
of the luncheon club meetings was 
covered in detail by the newspapers. 
In addition, one of the papers carried 
an editorial hailing the work being 
done by the oil industry. 

“It'll be pretty hard to get wild 
rumors about the oil industry circu- 
lating again in Eau Claire,” Mr. 
Dougherty said. “Now the people 
know what it’s all about.” 


> * * 


Mr. Dougherty is the partner of 
John G. McCutcheon in the KenMac 
Petroleum Co. which operates two 
service stations and supplies 29 
others in the Eau Claire area. Last 
year they were the largest inshipper 
of gasoline in Eau Claire. 

He entered the oil business in 1926 
with Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) at 
Huron, S.D., and served it in various 
capacities until 1937 when he went 
with The Texas Co. as zone represen- 
tative in South Dakota, Iowa and 
North Dakota. He and Mr. McCutch- 
eon purchased the Eau Claire busi- 
ness on May 1, 1944. 





PACIFIC COAST—By Frank Breese 


Motorists Happy Again in West 


As Premium Gasoline Returns 


Service station 
operators re- 
ported brisk sales 
in premium gas- 
dine following its return generally 
to the pump islands on the West 
Coast. The higher octane motor 
fuel was absent from most stations 
during the two-month strike period. 

They said there had been consider- 
able grumbling about the single- 
grade gasoline, which had been pared 
down by some refiners to 72-octane 
rating. When the announcement of 
the first settlement on the strike 
front was made two weeks ago, 
motorists began clamoring for pre- 
mium gasoline. An informed source 
Said the problem of swinging into 
Premium production in the face of 
avgas commitments has been a major 


Worry for marketing officials for 
Some time. 


Mr. Breese 


The keen competition in the west- 
*m market goaded the companies 
into getting the higher octane gas- 
oline back into the pumps. An in- 
formant said refiners believe they 
can meet avgas commitments and 
still keep the motoring public hap- 
PY With premium. 

Some Independents who continued 
to handle premium grades during 
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the strike reported their business 
bulged during the whole two-month 
period. 

+ * . 


One gasoline price-sign case has 
been settled, but it’s not conclusive. 
An Oakland jury ruled that the 
Craig Oil Co. was not guilty of 
violating the state law by advertis- 
ing “Save 2c, with coupons” in its 
Oakland stations. 

Recently, the attorney general’s 
office issued an opinion stating that 
the law forbids the use of cut-rate 
phraseology in gasoline price signs. 
On the strength of that opinion, state 
enforcement officers have attempted 
to get operators to conform. They’re 
trying harder, though, to get a test 
case so they’ll know whether they’re 
wasting their time. 

In the Los Angeles 
officers hailed two 
court in Huntington Park. They 
were Fred Sackler and Bernard 
Roth. They agreed to change the 
offensive signs, so there was no case. 

Meanwhile, the enforcement of- 
ficers issued a complaint against D. 
E. Wagner, who has a self-serve 
station in Inglewood, according to 
the Bureau of Weights & Measures, 
which is charged with enforcement 


3asin, state 
operators into 


of the law. The master sign ad- 
vertises the nickel savings, which 
is the stock feature of self-service 
stations. The case may come up 
this month in a justice court. 


* o * 


A new vacuum distillation tower 
has been previewed in the Los An- 
geles Basin. General Petroleum’s 
$500,000 project, completed this week 
in the Torrance refinery, is designed 
to pull more gasoline from every 
barrel of crude and to produce an im- 
proved heavy fuel oil. 

The tower processes heavy bottoms 
from initial crude separation proc- 
esses, dividing it into valuable gas 
oil and common pitch. It is estimated 
that the vacuum tower will produce 
12,000 b/d of gas oil, most of which 
will be fed into GP’s four Thermofor 
Catalytic Cracking units. A higher 
yield of gasoline per barrel will re- 
sult. The previously-used material 
channeled in part to the Thermofor 
crackers was another type of gas oil, 
already once-cracked. 

This “cracked” gas oil, now freed 
for other uses, will be combined with 
the material left over from the vacu- 
um tower process to reconvert it 
into heavy fuel oil. The ‘cracked’ 
gas oil produces a better heavy fuel 
oil than the original product because 
it flows better at ordinary tem- 
peratures, the engineering experts 
claim. 

With the West’s demands for high 
grade motor gasoline and the na 
tion’s need for avgas shooting up, 
most of the tower’s gas oil will be 
ear-marked as the raw material for 
the high-test gasoline processing. 
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Mr. Shield 


More than 20 years ago a young Texan operating a 
country store in McColloch County became interested in 
drilling some shallow oil wells at Burkett in Coleman 
County. He financed a water well driller in drilling some 
of these wells, but the driller got so deeply in debt to 
him that he had to go into the oil business himself ‘to 
bail out.” 


That was how Fred W. Shield, recently elected presi- 
dent of Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, got 
his start in oil. “Success was a long time coming to me, 
as I drilled and had an interest in approximately 55 wells 
before I ever owned a producer,’ Mr. Shield declares. 


Born at Old Milburn in San Saba County, Mr. Shield 
received his early education in the county schools of that 
area, and later in high school at Millersview. After his 
first oil ventures in Coleman and Callahan Counties, he 
expanded and entered the West Texas play, operating 
from Abilene, Midland and San Angelo. In 1939 he moved 


Fred W. Shield .. . 


Independent Producer 
And Ranch Operator 


to San Antonio and since has maintained his headquarter 
there. He is a producer of crude in Ector, Duval, Refugi 
Bee, Nueces, McMullen, Jackson, and Goliad Counties 
Texas, and his producing operations are handled by li 
own organization. In addition to this activity he also® 
engaged in the royalty business. 


Besides being widely-known as an active Independetl 
operator, Mr. Shield also is well known as a rancher a 
a quarter-horse breeder. On his ranch in Travis Coun) 
he raises registered Angora goats, registered quart 
horses and is starting a herd of Santa Gertrudis cattl 
a breed originated on the King Ranch. His Real Cou 
ranch is used primarily as a hunting preserve, althouf 
he is running some white faced cattle there. 


A recognized leader in the industry, Mr. Shield has 
served as vice president for Southwest Texas, direct 
and member of the Executive Committee of IPAA, ® 
as president of Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas As 
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Long-Range Supply Report 
Sees Enough Oil for U. S. 


Answer on Availability Tops Biggest API Meeting; 
McCollum Warns on Effect of Government Control 


By NPN Staff Writers 


CHICAGO Out to the country 
the petroleum industry has sent tne 
reassuring that America need 
have no fear the wheels of progress 
are slowing to a halt for lack of oil 

This was the big news of the big 
gest of all annual meetings of th 
American Petroleum Institute, 
cluded here Nov. 11. 

It overshadowed in importance 
ven the inevitable discussion of the 
possible effect on the industry of the 
amazing outcome of the recent 
tions, but tied in appropriately with 
that talk because now oil had the 
authoritative answer to the calamity 
howlers who, if they could, would in- 
ject government ever deeper into th: 
business. 


word 


con- 


elec- 


Increasing Supply 
The answer, prepared by API’ 
Committee on Long-Term Petroleun 
Availability, was this: 
Petroleum 


sources 


liquids 
will be 


from natura 
available within th: 
U. S. in substantially increased 
amounts over the next several year: 
Under favorable conditions 
mg amounts of petroleum will b: 
readily available from other areas in 
both the Western and Eastern hemis- 
Pheres if needed. The U. S. 
abundant sources of raw 
from which oil products can be pro- 
luced Synthetically to supply all needs 
if it becomes ne cessary or advisab! 
to produce them by this method. 

“In short,” summed up the 
mittee in its report to the convention, 
“this nation can continue to grow 
through use of petroleum products 
48 a major source of energy.” 


increas- 





has 
materials 


com- 


The One Big “If” 
_ One big qualifying—and also time- 
‘Y—"if” was added by L. F. McCollum, 
chairman of the availability study 
sroup, as he unveiled the report be- 
fore the final general session, 
“All bets are off if the govern- 
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ment steps in,’ Mr. McCollum warned. 


And we must, he added, take that 
warning to heart, because: 
“The great truth which has been 


demonstrated by the performance of 
the petroleum industry of the United 
States is that progress and increas- 
ing usefulness are results of competi- 
tive efforts. Our achievement of the 
past in providing more and ever more 
il for America is our most convinc- 
ing evidence that so long as our form 
of economy is unimpaired, we will con- 
tinue to do the job which an industry 
free of restraint alone can do. 


Must Fight to Keep Freedom 


“We must fight both to retain our 
freedom of enterprise and to protect 
the living standards of the American 


people. 


“We must convince our friends, 
our neighbors, our employes, our 
every medium available to us, that 
they would be enslaved by a regiment- 

| economy. 

“We must hammer home, through 

very medium available to use, thai 


the petroleum industry 
as it stands today, alone can provide 
more oil for America.”’ 


progressive 


With the availability report high- 
lighting the meeting, the 
tion of scores of committee meetings 


combina- 


and group and general sessions fea- 
turing speakers from the oil and other 
industries and from yovernment 
served to push attendance at this 28th 
annual assembly to an all-time high 

On the closing day, total registrs- 
tions stood at 5,127 to top by 563 
the previous record of 4,564 set last 
year. 


Three New Vice Presidents 


Re-elected president of the insti- 
tute was William R. Boyd, Jr. All oth- 
er officers also retained their posts, 
with the exception of three divisional 
vice presidents who were not eligible 
to succeed themselves. 

J. Howard Marshall, president of 
the Ashland Oil & Refining, succeeded 
B. lL. Majewski, Deep Rork, as vic« 


president for marketing; R. L 
Wheelock, Corsicana, Tex., became 


vice president for production in place 
of Jake Haman, Cox and Haman, and 
Chester F, Smith, of Jersey Standard, 
took over as refining vice president 
as replacement for Dr. R, E. Wilson, 
Indiana Standard. 


Selection of a site for the 1949 
meeting was put off until late Feb- 
ruary— after the Board of Directors 
has discussed the matter at a session 
to be held in San Francisco. Chicago 
has had the honor every year since 
the war’s end, because it has the only 
hotel which can come anywhere close 
to containing the meeting. Now, 
many members want a change of scen- 
the board will see what can 
be done, although it’s a good bet API 
will be back here again next Novem- 
ber. 


ery, SO 


More than 75 industry experts col- 
laborated in the months-long study 
which resulted in the long-term avail- 
ability report. It covers the 10-year 


period 1949-58 and is the most com- 
(Continued on page 53) 





Reynolds to Succeed Champlin as Chairman of OIIC 


CHICAGO—Conger Reynolds, pub- 
lic relations director of Standard of 
Indiana, was named chairman of the 
Oil Industry Information Committee 
for 1949, succeeding Ralph Cham- 
plin of Ethyl Corp., at an OTIC 
luncheon here Nov. 11. 

The following four vice chairmen 
were elected: G. Stewart Brown, 
California Standard; Jack Clarke, 
Lion Oil; George Freyermuth, Jer- 
sey Standard; Richard Rollins, Atlan- 
tic Refining. 


Adm. Harold B. Miller was re-elec- 
ted executive director. 

The committee adopted a 
tion citing John M. Lovejoy, chair- 
man of the API board’s Public Re- 
lations Committee, for “outstanding 
leadership and thorough understand 
ing through the formative years of 
the oil industry’s public relations pr 
gram.” 

Mr. Reynolds has been closely as- 
sociated with the public relations pro- 
gram from its start two years ago 
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Skelly Ups ‘Gas’ Margins, 
Sets Minimum on Fuel Oil 


Midwest Jobbers Hail Increase of Spread to 
2.5c and Guarantee on Furnace Oil Margins 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO — Skelly Oil Co. an- 
nounced Nov. 16 that it was in- 
creasing its jobber margins on house 
brand gasoline and, for the first time, 
establishing guaranteed margins on 
No. 1 and No. 2 furnace oil. 

The new margins were effective on 
Nov. 15, according to Dan Breen, 
Skelly sales manager in Kansas City, 
and apply to franchise jobbers in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin. 

The new minimum gross margin on 
housebrand gasoline, under Skelly’s 
normal dealer tank wagon price, is 
2.5¢ as compared to the former 
margin of 2.3%70c. A gross margin of 


3c on No. 1 furnace oil and 2.75c 
on No. 2 furnace oil, under Skelly’s 
normal consumer tank wagon price, 
was established. 

“Margins on furnace oil are com- 
puted before any discount for quan- 
tity deliveries which gives the jobber 
2c margin on No. 1 furnace oil, and 
1.75¢ on No. 2 furnace oil after allow- 
ing first bracket discounts for quan- 
tity deliveries,’ Mr. Breen said. 

Midwest jobber leaders hailed Skel- 
ly’s action as ‘“‘very good news” and 
suggested that harmony could be 
restored within the industry quickly 
if other supplying companies make 


similar adjustments in their con- 
tracts. 

Comments were: 

Glenn A. Primm, executive sec- 





retary, Illinois Petroleum Markete, 
Assn.—“They are doing better now— 
especially on fuel oil. They are getting 
the margins up where the jobber 
ought to be satisfied. If the othe 
companies follow along, it will be 
very pleasing to the jobbers.” 

J. E. Adrian, secretary, South 
Dakota Independent Oil Men’s Asgp 

“That is awfully good news and it 
should be an incentive for the rest of 
the companies to move. It was ver 
decent of Skelly to grant that guar. 
anteed margin on fuel oil. Mayh 
this action will make the rest of 
them move. Apparently they are look. 
ing for business now.” 

H. H. Hahn, secretary, Nebraska 
Petroleum Marketers Assn.—‘T had 
felt there would be a break in this 
margin situation before the end of 
the year and I am glad to see it 
come at this time. I don’t like the 
idea of running to the government 
for assistance—the remedy is worse 
than the disease. This should ease 
the tension and maybe we can all get 
down to work with the idea of mor 
harmony and not so much division 
within the industry.” 

Robert W. Hadlick, secretary Mis- 
souri Petroleum Assn.—‘‘That news is 
just wonderful. It’s the first time 
we've had a guarantee on fuel oil and 
that makes me very happy. They got 
it up where the margin is worth- 
while. It’s a definite improvement— 
much better than we had before.” 





Divorcement, Exclusive Dealing Get Attention 
Of Congressional Investigating Committees 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Two of the sub- 
jects on the minds of oil marketers 
these days—divorcement and exclu- 
sive dealing—were being bandied 
about on Capitol Hill this week. 

A tentative draft of the Senate 
Small Business (Wherry) Commit- 
tee’s final report on its oil investi- 
gations proposes marketing divorce- 
ment, while exclusive dealing is 
getting attention from the House 
Small Business (Ploeser) Committee 
and Sen. McMahon (D., Conn.), a 
member of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Trade Policies. 

The proposal for a divorcement 
recommendation was made by Paul 
Hadlick, the Wherry Committee’s 
special oil counsel and general coun- 
sel of the National Oil Marketers 
Assn. The latter group came forth 
last week with a flat recommenda- 
tion for marketing divorcement, while 
earlier in the week the National 
Oil Jobbers Council set up a special 
committee to study this subject (see 
p. 15). 

Sen. McMahon raised the question 
of whether it is good or bad for ma- 
jor oil companies to operate as sup- 
pliers of tires, batteries and acces- 
sories at a Trade Policies Committee 
hearing, commenting: 

“The majors’ going into this pro- 
gram has resulted in a lessening of 
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competition that  threatens—unless 
something is done about it—to wound 
mortally the small manufacturer of 
tires and the small battery manufac- 
turer.” 

Exclusive dealing practices as they 
affect the Independent jobber and the 
service station operators was one of 
the subjects before the House Small 
Business Committee as it opened 
“wind-up” hearings in Washington to 
close out its present investigation 
of monopoly and marketing practices 
in major industries. 


Praises Work of Committee 


Rep. Stevenson (R., Wis.), who pre- 
sided as chairman, praised the work 
of the committee, stating that “never 
before have so many small business- 
men” sought the aid of the group 
in combatting unfair trade practices. 

He asserted that evidence taken in 
field investigations this fall have 
shown conclusively that antitrust 
laws are “not operating effectively 
to protect the legitimate interest of 
small business.’’ The Wisconsin con- 
gressman also took occasion to “‘com- 
pliment” various trade associations 
which he said have aided the com- 
mittee, including in this list the name 
of the National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers. 


The first witness in the Washing- 


ton hearings—Arne C. Wiprud, for- 
mer special assistant to the Attorney 
General in charge of transportation 
antitrust legislation—cited an “alli- 
ance between the organized railroad 
industry and the large oil companies 
to destroy the Independent oil pro 
ducers and distributors.” 


A large portion of Mr. Wiprud’s 
testimony was directed at what he 
termed monopolistic management of 
nation’s railroads, but in brief discus 
sion of pipe lines, he contended the 
railroads anl oil companies had et 
tered into “collusive arrangements’ 
to prevent the benefits of low-cost 
pipe line operations from _ being 
passed on to the public. 


He declared that pipe line rates 
were fixed at same level as rail rates 
“in exchange for reduced short-haul 
rail rates from the pipe line and 
water terminals of the oil companies’ 


On subject of pipe lines, Mr. Hat 
lick’s proposed oil report for the 
Wherry Committee—Chairman Wher 
ry (R., Neb.) usually goes along 
with his views—is said to include & 
“strong” recommendation § that oil 
pipe lines be made “common car 
riers, in fact, as well as in name.” 


In a statement prepared for deliv 
ery this week as a witness befor 
the Ploeser Committee, George J 
Burger, representing National Fede 
ation of Small Business, also favored 
oil divorcement. 
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Supplier Tells Jobbers It Doesn't 
Subsidize Its Marketing Branch 


Continental's McCollum Tells Council Jobbing 
Is Permanent Part of Company's Marketing Setup 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


CHICAGO—L. F. McCollum, presi- 
dent of Continental Oil Co., told the 
quarterly meeting of National Oil 
Jobbers Council Nov. 9 that his com- 
pany does not take profits from pro- 
ducing and refining to subsidize the 
marketing branch of the business. 

When asked from the floor during 
a question and answer period whether 
ths was a common practice among 
integrated companies, Mr. McCollum 
replied : 

“Whenever Harry Kennedy (Con- 
tinental’s vice president of sales) 
can’t make money, you'll find that 
branch of our company for sale. We 
won't subsidize; we'll sell.” 

The council, at the second and final 
day of its meeting, also: 


1. Re-elected J. Parks Gwalt- 
ney, of Durham, N. C., as its 
chairman for another year. 

2. Appointed committees to 
support a price control program 
in Congress unless margins are 
increased to a satisfactory level 
before the next session convenes 
Jan. 3 and to study and determine 
what stand the council should 
take on divorcement (see NPN, 
Nov. 10, p. 13). 

3. Voted to ask that Indepen- 
dent oil men be represented on 
the Advisory Council of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Trade Poli- 
cies, headed by Sen. Capehart 
(R., Ind.), which is collecting in- 
formation to determine whether 
Congress should be asked to re- 
verse the recent basing point de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 

4. Heard Karl Dixon of Nation- 
al Tax Equality Assn. ask for 
Support of Independent oil men 
in the fight for equal taxation of 
Co-operatives. 

Mr. McCollum told the jobbers that 
50% of Continental's products are 
marketed through jobbers and that 
they form an integral part of its 
operations. He foresaw no _ trend 
Within his company toward increas- 
Ing direct marketing operations but 
warned that this might take place if 
the jobbing business became too 
lucrative. 

Declaring that jobbing is a perma- 
hent part of Continental’s marketing 
operation, Mr. McCollum explained 
that it would be virtually impossible 
to cut out the jobber because to do 
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so would require an_ investment 
of from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 
and “we haven’t got that much 
money.” 

Interested in Jobbers’ Welfare 

Discussing the profits of jobbers, 
Mr. McCollum said the company is 
deeply interested in the financial wel- 
fare of the jobber and wants to work 
closely with him. 

“I don’t believe in one branch of 
the industry being healthy at the ex- 
pense of another,” he said. 

Mr. McCollum urged the jobbers 
to study the operating costs and 
reduce expenses wherever possible as 
one method of increasing profits. 

In a brief speech, Mr. Kennedy em- 
phasized that jobbers are “positively 
a permanent part of our operation” 
and “we can’t get away from jobber 
marketing.” 

“We are bound to you fellows by 
the very economic facts of life and 
we like it,’”” Mr. Kennedy said. “Job- 
bers are my best friends. Our poli- 
cies emphasize permanence for the 
jobber.” 

Other officers named by the job- 
bers in addition to Mr. Gwaltney are: 
Elzie Huot, Kankakee, Il., vice chair- 
man; Kenneth C. King, Madison, 
Wis., secretary-treasurer; and Grover 
Dale of Harrisburg, Pa., John H. 
White of Charleston, S. C., Morris 
Parker of South Bend, Ind., Robert 
W. Hadlick of Jefferson City, Mo. 
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and Denny Klepper of Wichita, Kan., 
regional directors. 
Named to the committee that will 


appear before Congress to support 
an oil price control bill unless mar- 
gins are increased satisfactorily 10 
days before the session opens are 
Mr. Klepper, chairman, H. F. Horn- 
ing of Minneapolis, Russel Williams 
of Indianapolis and Gilbert Campbell 
of Virginia. 

Appointed to the committee to 
study, divorcement and _ determin: 
what stand the council should take 
on this subject are: Gordon Duke, 
chairman, Miles Mills of Des Moines, 
John Harper of New York, Mr. Huot 
and Norman McGee of Georgia. 

Seek Representation of Council 

The move to obtain Independent 
representation on the Capehart Com- 
mittee’s Advisory Council was taken 
after Harry Hilts, secretary of Em- 
pire State Petroleum Assn., reported 
that the majors were represented by 
John Boatwright of Standard Oil Co 
(Indiana). 

Mr. Hilts said he had written ons 
letter to Sen. Capehart asking that 
the Independents be given represen- 
tation but the senator replied that 
they should present their story at 
committee hearings which opened re- 
cently in Washington. Another ef- 
fort will be made to obtain repre- 
sentation on the Advisory Council 
and if this is successful, Mr. Hilts 
will serve, it was decided. 

Mr. Dixon, in a brief report, said 
that prospects for enactment of a 
tax equality bill by the next session 
of Congress were dimmed consider- 
ably by the election of a Democratic 
House and Senate on Nov. 2 but that 
the NTEA is intensifying its efforts. 
It will be a very uphill fight, he said, 
but there still is hope. 

The next meeting of the national 
council will be at the Hotel Pines 
in Pine Bluff, Ark., March 21 and 22. 


Officers of the National Oil Jobbers Council, elected at last week’s meeting at the 


Sheraton Hotel in Chicago. 


Left to right: Elzie Huot, Kankakee, Ill., newly-elected 


vice chairman; J. Parks Gwaltney, Durham, N. C., re-elected chairman; K. C. King, 
Madison, Wis., re-elected secretary-treasurer 
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Large Portion of West Coast Strike 
Is Settled; Negotiations Continue 


By NPN Staff Writers 
Some progress was reported dur- 
ing the week past in settling West 
Coast labor disputes, but over-all, 
peace with OWIU was still to be at 
tained. And as negotiations continued 
between companies and the union in 
the West, a longshoreman's strike hit 
the East Coast but so far had not de- 
veloped into an imminent threat to 
movement of oil products. 

Highlights of the West 
bor picture included: 


Coast la- 


General Petroleum Corp. and 
OWIU signed a new contract call 
ing for a 12.5c hourly wage boost 


General was not involved in the West 
Coast strike, since the old 
ran until Feb. 14, 1949. 
Workers at Richfield Oil returned 
to their jobs last week after voting 
to accept a company proposal for set 
tlement (see NPN Nov. 10, p. 18). 
An interim arrangement was 
reached between OWIU and Califor- 
nia Standard whereby strikers were 
to return to work at Richmond re- 
finery pending outcome of a bargain- 
ing election scheduled for this week. 
Strikes remained in effect, 
in whole or in part, at these com- 
panies: Union Oil, Tide Water, The 
Texas Co., Ohio Oil and Lloyd Corp 


contract 


either 


General Petroleum’s 


12.5c wage 
boost is the same as that used in 
contracts signed recently between 
OWIU and five of the struck West 


Coast companies. New contract will 


run until Feb. 14, 1950, and increase 
is retroactive to July 3, 1948. The 
daily increase started Nov. 15 and 


the retroactive differential will be 
paid in a lump sum two weeks before 
Christmas. 

Other features of the contract in- 
clude: 

1—-Membership solicitation 
working hours is prohibited. 


during 
2—-Contract will be renewed auto- 
matically for a year if neither party 
signifies intention of renegotiating 
a new one before date of expiry. 


3—-Union membership withdrawal 
period will be 15 days and has been 
set for Feb. 14, 1950, and annually 
on Feb. 14. Previously withdrawal 
period occurred when contract was in 
force. 

4—-Maintenance and membership 
clause stipulates that members must 
maintain their dues and a three- 
month arrearage may result in dis- 
missal. 


5—-No strike feature of old 
tract has been preserved. 


con- 
Richfield settlement was unexpec- 
ted, since union previously had re- 


jected company offer. Upgrading of 
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workers was principal point of differ 
ence between Richfield and OWLU., 
This was settled on company’s for 
mula. It provides that nonstrikers who 
had been upgraded during the strike 
will retain their promotions. However, 
strikers who lost out by these promo- 


tions will have priority on better 
positions as they open up 
Other points in Richfield agree 


ment are similar to those reached in 
settlements with other companies, in 
cluding 12.5c hourly pay 
retroactive to July 3. 


increase 
Workers returned to 
Standard tichmond refinery last 
week without a new contract or 
guarantee. Truce conditions unde: 
which men returned to jobs include 


California 


| Damage suits against 
withdrawn by Standard. 

2.-All men except 
with engaging in violence 
strike to be eligible for jobs 

3-—Men to apply and be taken on 
as work is available. Men will be 
paid at prestrike rates. 


union 
those charged 
during 


Strike continued at Tide Water As 
sociated’s Avon plant and Union Oil's 
Oleum refinery, when union rejected 
company proposals. OWIU said Union 
Oil proposal was rejected because 1,- 
500 men stand to lose their jobs un- 
der plan. Union official said proposal 
provides company will re-hire such 
men as needed to fill existing vacan 
cies 

No progress was reported in Texas 
Co., Ohio Oil and Lloyd Corp. negoti- 
ations at NPN press time. 


Walkout of longshoremen on East 
Coast spread rapidly and by this 
week encompassed virtually all ma- 


jor port areas. 
ported dead set 
hour pay boost 
would accept. 


Ship owners are re- 
against the 25c per 
union indicates it 


An embargo was put 
Nov. 13 on all freight 
3oston and New 


into effect 
consigned to 
York for overseas 
shipment except: shipments for 
armed services; petroleum and pe- 
troleum products in tank cars when 
shipments are to be unloaded prior 
to ocean voyages; bulk cargoes for 
which storage space in port area has 
been obtained in advance of rail ship- 
ment. 

Elsewhere on the labor front there 
were these developments: 


Four men pleaded guilty in El Se- 
gundo, Calif., court to disturbing the 
peace in connection with OWIU 
strike and were fined $100 each and 
placed on one-year probation. 

In San Francisco, U. S. District 
Judge George B. Harris explained 
why he issued an injunction against 





OWIU as well as its Local 


[26 to rm. 
strain them from conducting boycott, 


against Union Oil Co.’s Oleum x 
finery. The judge found that OWm 
controlled the Oleum boycott 
large measure.’ 


NOMA’s Board of Directoy; 
Ask Marketing Divorcemen 


NPN News Bure 
CHICAGO.—A resolution calling 
divorcement of the marketing brane 
of the petroleum industry from pro- 
duction and refining was adopted g 
a meeting of the board of directory 
of the National Oil Marketers Aggp 
on Nov. 12. 


William A. Evans of the Evam 
Oil Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was elected 
president of the group, succeeding 
W. L. Tyndall of Mt. Joy, Pa. Othe 


officers named were 

R. J. Coughlin, Westland Oil Co 
Minot, N. Dak., vice president; Roy W 
Blair, Lincoln Oil Co., Troy, Mo., ge 
retary; Milton B. Whiting, Whiting 
Oil Co., Clifton Forge, Va., treasurer 
Paul E. Hadlick, Minneapolis, general 
counsel 

Elected to the board of 
in addition to the officers 

Carl O. Beroth, Acme Petroleu 
Co., Chicago; H. O. Anderson, Mar. 
tinsburg, W. Va.; R. E. Givens, Home 
Oil and Gas Co., Henderson, Ky 
Samuel Harwitz, Wilmington, Del 


directors 
were 


Fred W. Herlihy, Power Oil Co 
Orangeburg, S. C John L. Locke 
Locto Co., St Paul, Minn.; Harry 


S. McGaughey, W. H. Pugh Oil Co 
Racine, Wis.; Ernest Peter, Norther 
Iowa Oil Co., Cresco, Ia.; Clarence 
Schock, The Sico Co., Mt. Joy, Pa 
Charles J. Sheketoff, American Coa 





Co., Hartford, Conn.; Neil O. Staeb 
ler, Staebler-Kempf Oil Co., Ann AP 
bor, Mich.; C. R. Thebant Jr., Living- 
ston-Thebant Oil Co., Jacksonville 
Fla.: Irving H. Weil, Weil Brothers 
Frederick, Md. 
Deaths a 
Viscount Bearsted, 66, forme 


chairman of the board of Shell Trans 


port and Trading Co., died Nov.! 
at his home in Banbury, Oxfordshire 
England. He was Walter Hora 
Samuel, son of the founder of the 


company, and was for many year 
director in more than 50 companié 

ne “hell 
affiliated with the Royal Dutch Shell 


Group. 


Leland L. Coryell, Jr., 47, vie 
president of L. L. Coryell & Sons and 
Associated Corps., died Nov. 7 of 8 
heart attack at his home in Lincoll 


Nebr. Final burial will be in a mau* 
oleum to be built in Coryell Path 
3rock, Nebr. Surviving are: his 
father, L. L. Coryell, Sr., who © 


cently observed his 55th year in the 
petroleum business, his mother, wife 
and daughter. 
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Oil Heat Men Lash Back at Proposal of Gas Men 
To Switch Home Heating from Oil to Other Fuel 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO. Oil for home-heating 
will not be replaced in public prefer 
ence in the future, nor 
would its replacement benefit our na- 


foreseeable 


tional economy, A. E. Hess, manag 
ing director, Oil-Heat Institute said 
here last week. His statement came 


as expected retaliation from the oil 
heat industry to a speech made be 
fore API Nov. 9 by R. H 
Texas Eastern Transmis 
sion Co. (see NPN Nov. 10, p. 39), 
in which he urged that home heating 


Hargrove, 
president 


load be switched from oil to gas 
reserving oil exclusively for mobil 
power 

Joining Mr. Hess in protest wa: 
Lionel L. Jacobs, Atlantic Coast Oil 


Conference chairman, who urged that 
“everyone affected” should actively 
fight any proposal that 
prove the position of 
the industry at the 
branches. 


would im 
branch of 
other 


one 
expense of 


Discusses Combination Units 

E. F. Grove, sales manager, Petro 
lum Heat & Power Co., Stamford 
Conn,, told NPN that combination 
heating equipment, burning either 
oil or gas, may be the way to 
make petroleum products readily 
available for war. The public will 
not accept anything except auto- 
matic heat, he said, suggesting that 
while oil marketers who have 
burners to build up fuel oil volume 
might not relish delivering only part 
of a customer’s annual fuel 
ments, they might still consider 
oil distribution a profitable field 
Mr. Jacobs, commenting on 
bination heating equipment, said such 
equipment was undesirable “to the 
extent that it would provide the gas 
companies with means to 
their competition with oil and seri- 
ously aggravate the 
ready troublesome 
situation.”’ 


best 


sold 
require- 
fuel 


com 


increase 


suppliers’ al 


seasonal supply 


Mr. Hess said he would classify 
Mr. Hargrove’s remarks under the 
categories: “First, how far can you 
£0 against public interest in selling 
your product,” and “second, how ri- 
diculous can you get?” 

He pointed out that most news- 
paper reports of Mr. MHargrove's 
speech mentioned his position as 
President of Texas Eastern Trans- 


mission Co. but failed to mention 
that “this company operates the Lit- 
tle and Big Inch gas pipe lines and 
's, therefore, vitally interested in an 
increasing public demand for gas 
heat,” and that he also is a past 
President of American Gas Assn. and 
‘Sat present a director of that group. 


“It Seems 


inconceivable to me,” 
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Mr. Hess said, “that anyone would 
have the temerity to recommend an 
arbitrary with re- 
lation to resources 


course of action 
how the natural 
of the people should be used in the 
public interest, when he is obviously 
merely trying to get a bigger volumes 
for his own product.” 

He termed the Hargrove paper 
in effect, a plea for government con 
trol since only the government “can 
arbitrarily upset the 
supply and 


“Mr. 


le , 
law of constimer 


demand.” He continued 


Hargrove’s speech, at a time 
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when industry is doing its utmost to 
stay away from government controls, 


consequent 
black market activities, is 


losses, and 
to say the 


production 


least, extremely poor judgment.” 


grove 
that 
gas 


Mr. 


Har- 
basis 
oil to 
reality, 
not 


Hess also attacked the 
recommendation on the 
“should the switcn from 
for heating become a 

Hargrove’s industry would 


Mr. 


be able to deliver the goods 


market to 
the 
Without it, 
expansion 


their 


“The oil heat industry provides the 
keep this production at 
level during peacetime 
the present oil industry 
programs would be cur- 


highest 


tailed to the serious detriment of 
ability to support an all-out 
defensive effort in a national emer- 


gency,” he 


concluded. 


Tire Sales by Oil Company Outlets up 22% 
In ‘47 over '46, University Survey Shows 


Special to NPN 


AKRON, Ohio-—-Expanded and in- 
tensified TBA programs by oil com- 
panies are showing increasing re- 


turns. On the basis of a study just 
completed by Dr. Warren W. Leigh of 
University of Akron and released 
Nov. 17, tire replacement sales by oil 
company outlets during 1947 were 
22% higher than in 1946. Sales of 
tires through retail outlets handling 
petroleum products amounted to 
23.7% of all replacement tire sales, up 
from the 18.7% mark of 1946. 


Meanwhile, tire sales by chain and 
mail order outlets declined 12%; tire 
dealer and distributor sales remained 
about the same as in 1946; 
through tire manufacturers’ 
dropped 42%. 


sales 
stores 


Regarding so-called 
tire sales, Dr. Leigh's 
these points: 


oil company 


study cites 


1—-Oil companies last year absorb- 
ed 25% of all passenger tire ship- 
ments. These increased 4.8 percent- 
age points during the last year. 

2—-Truck tire 
10.8% to 16.8% 


sales increased from 
of the industry total 


3-—-Oil companies’ branded tires 


accounted for practically all of the in- 
crease in passenger tires and slightly 
more than the entire increase in truck 


tire 


sales. 


i—-Tires in 1947 were sold through 


approximately 150,000 dealer stations 


under 


TBA programs. In addition, 


perhaps some 134,000 petroleum out- 
lets sold tires as regular tire dealers 


or sub-dealers. It is 
284,500 


that 
tires 


estimated 


petroleum outlets sell 


regularly or sporadically. 


One conclusion drawn by Dr. Leigh 


from the study, states: 


“The oil companies stand out as the 


most potent competitive factor in tire 


distribution 


today. These concerns 


with their thousands of outlets are in 
constant touch with the great major- 
ity of tire buyers. Through their TBA 
programs, they are greatly improving 


their tire selling potentialities. Tire 
manufacturers and dealers shape 
their sales plans with ‘one eye’ on 


these 


concerns.” 


Summary of automotive tire sales 


by distribution channels is summar- 
ized in this table: 


Automotive Tire Sales by Distribution Channels 
1941 — 1946 — 1947 


Volume 
(000) 
Total replacement shipment 39,894 
Oil companies (where home ffice are 
involved in tire sale 6,18 
Mfr's. brands 622 
Dist'rs brands 2,561 
Chains 7,998 
Through owned stores 6.710 
Through dealers 1,288 
Manufacturers’ stores 198 
Mail order (catalog sales) 1,628 
Department stores 70 
Mfr. direct sales (to commercial bus 
ness and gov't. accts.) 964 
Co-op buying associations 328 
Distributors-dealers 19,225 
Mfrs. direct to dealers 17,021 
Through wholesalers 2,204 


Mfr's 
Dist'rs 


brands 1,324 
brands SSO 
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‘ 
‘ 


1946 1947 
Volume % Volume % 
(000) (000) 
65,490 62,871 
) 12,217 18.6 14,921 23.7 
0 6, O9€ 9.3 6,011 9.5 
‘ 6,121 9.3 8.910 14.1 
0 9,247 14.1 S364 13.3 
s 7,690 11.7 6,818 10.8 
2 1,557 2.3 1,546 2.4 
7 §,259 9.5 + 620 7 
0 1,801 2.5 1,414 
l aS 0.1 118 
i 927 1.4 1 1 
S 675 1.0 4 .2 
1 41,156 52.2 11.7 
6 28,087 42.9 12.3 
6.0090 9,3 0.4 
», 003 7.6 1 7.7 
2 1,096 1.6 1 4 1.6 
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Testimony Indicates Basing Point 
Policy Hikes Oil Equipment Prices 


NPN News Bureau 

W ASHINGTON~—-Testimony to the 
Senate Trade Polices (Capehart) 
Committee is beginning to show that 
trouble is being stored up in large 
measure for the oil industry as a pur- 
chaser by the government’s campaign 
against basing point pricing. 

This policy, supported by recent 
court decisions, has led the steel, 
cement and other industries to drop 
systematic freight absorption in favor 
of FOB mill pricing, and to fear pro- 
secution, in fact, for all methods of 


constantly arriving at uniform de- 
livered prices. 
The committee was told on Nov. 


16 that a trend already has set in 
to “centralization’’ in the hands of 
fewer manufacturers the making of 
equipment for oil and gas producers, 
as well as other users of steel items. 

A. E. Walker, president of National 
Supply Co., primarily a manufacturer 
and distributor of oil and gas pro- 
ducing equipment, described his com- 
pany as one being denied “the right 
to compete systematically in a par- 
ticular market.” 

His company, he said, has discon- 
tinued basing point pricing of pipe, 
and thereby is saving some freight 
costs it formerly absorbed. Some 
buyers of pipe are paying as much 
as $7 per ton more than their local 
competitors, he added. 

At the same time, Mr. Walker 
pointed out, steel mills, too have 
dropped basing point pricing, and this 
“has cost us much more as a buyer 
than it has saved us as a seller” 
somewhere between $250,000 and 
$500,000 per year. 

“Fortunately, the change-over to 
FOB mill pricing has not lost us any 
business—yet. When the _ present 
shortage of pipe is over and we come 
again to a buyer’s market, what will 
happen to us and to others is not 
pleasant to contemplate.” 


382 Witnesses Heard 


How the oil products marketer's 
costs and those of his fuel oil cus- 
tomers are being increased in just 
two ways by the flight from basing 
point pricing in one industry alone 
steel—was brought out last week as 
the committee heard 32 witnesses. 

R. Dale Pomeroy, officer of a Kan- 
sas manufacturer of truck bodies, said 
every pound of steel his company buys 
now costs 0.8c per lb. more than it 
did before the steel industry switched 
to FOB mill pricing. 

Cc. C. Carlton, executive of Motor 
Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich., large 
maker of oil- and gas-fired space 
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heaters, estimated his company will 
pay out in 1949 more than $700,000 
in added freight costs. 

“Who will pay this ‘cost?’ ” Mr. 
Carlton asked. “We pass on to cus- 
tomers, with their reluctant consent, 
all that we can without pricing our- 
selves out of the market, and they in 
turn do likewise.” 

Mr. Pomeroy said factory price 
plus freight for long distances for 
both raw materials, and full freight 
on finished products, will be “disas- 
trous” te volume producers of truck 
bodies who market through distribu- 
tors over a broad area of the coun- 
try. 

Representatives of other manufac- 
turers and distributors in many lines 
told the committee they will be bank- 
rupted, or forced to re-locate unless 
histcrical pricing systems involving 
freight absorption are legalized. 

A cement union international presi 
dent warned that cement mill com- 
munities will become ghost towns, and 
an ex-mayor and a former school su- 
perintendent said other communities 
are faced with loss of industries which 
are their mainstay. 

Committee members groped for the 
answer in a conflict of testimony. Sen. 
McMahon (D., Conn.) urged the ex- 
schoo] man, Rep. Mason (R.,, Ill.) to 
“talk it up over in the House.” 

3usiness men were saying the anti- 
trust laws as now interpreted by the 
courts and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are so vague that business is 
afraid to use anything but FOB mill 
pricing, and this will force the setting 
up of a whole series of local monop- 
olies, wiping out many operators, forc- 
ing others to move and sending prices 
sky high. Give us, they were asking, 
some legislation making it possible 
to meet competition by selling at de- 
livered prices without our being 
deemed to be conspiring to fix prices 
or to be discriminating in price be- 
tween our customers. 

Walter B. Wooden, associate gen- 
eral counsel of FTC, said he can se¢ 
no way their plea could get “legisla- 
tive endorsement without making it 
decidedly easier for price fixing con- 
spiracies to operate and decidedly 
more difficult for the government to 
break them up.” 

On the other hand, the chief of 
FTC’s division of export trade, Allen 
C. Phelps, declared there are now 
‘no guideposts whatever to direct 
the steps of a business man who be- 
lieves that he has lawful grounds for 
differentiating in his mill net prices 
or in his delivered prices among his 





customers.” Provisions of the Robjp, 
son-Patman Act, an amendment ty 
the Clayton Act, he contended, ha» 
been “supplanted” by the comm 
sion’s conclusions “conclusions whic 
need not necessarily be founded Ups, 
legislative standards.” 

“Nothing more than an applicati:, 
of the principle of circumstantial ey, 
dence,” was Mr. Wooden's answer t 
such contentions. . 

And Herbert A. Bergson, Justig 
Department antitrust chief, 
served, “The commission has give 
formal assurance that the statute, » 
applied to methods of pricing, will » 
utilized as a true adjunct to the ant. 
trust laws.” Legislation, he adda 
would be “premature” until the leg 
areas in question are “more definite) 
defined judicially.” 





Zanesville District 
Penna.-Grade Crude 
Cut 54c per Bbl. 


Special to NP} 

FREEDOM, Pa. First break i 
the postwar rise which saw Pennsyi. 
vania grade crude oil nearly doubk 
in price came Nov. 16 when Valvo 
line Pipe Lines, division of Freedon- 
Valvoline Oil Co., posted a 54e pe 
bbl. reduction in price it will pa 
for oil in the Zanesville, Ohio, district. 
Valvoline is principal buyer in th 
area and its new price, $3.95 per bb 
down from $4.49, is effective Nov. lt 

Zanesville area price was the only 
one affected in Valvoline’s reduction 
although the company buys in sevél 
other Penna.-grade crude producing 
districts. Company spokesman sail 
supply in Zanesville area was in & 
cess of demand. Production is @& 
proximately 2,500 b/d. 

Valvoline’s reduction widens t 
traditional 30c price differential & 
tween postings for Penna.-grade @ 
in the Zanesville and Buckeye, Ohi 
districts, the company’s new Zane 


























* * 


PITTSBURGH Waverly 1 
Works Co. has discontinued buy 
crude oil in the Zanesville, Ohio, & 
trict, effective Nov. 15. Waverly # 
been taking approximately 1,000 d* 
from the area, a company spokesm® 











* * * 


BRADFORD, PA. Commenting @ 
54c per bbl. reduction in Valvolix: 
Pipe Lines’ price for Penna.-grat 
crude in the Zanesville, Ohio, © 
trict, official of the Joseph Seep P¥ 
chasing Agency of South Penn o 
Co. Nov. 16 said no immediate chant 
was contemplated in his compaly’ 
crude postings. He added, hower® 
that Penna. crude markets 
“bear close watching.” Seep agent! 
is the largest buyer of Penna 
crudes. 
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Editorially Speaking 





Boyd’s Outline of API’s Service to Oil Industry 
Points Way to Even Broader Program in the Future 


HAT the American Petroleum Institute is a strong, 

virile and progressive organization which has brought 
great good to this oil industry is clearly shown in the 
summary of its accomplishments these past 28 years, 
presented to the institute’s annual meeting at Chicago 
last week by its president, William R. Boyd, Jr. That 
report of true accomplishment also shows that the API 
should be still further developed in its industry-wide 
programs and still further supported by major as well 
as by Independent oil companies and individual oil men. 


President Boyd frankly listed in his presidential ad- 
dress some of the many criticisms including false un- 
derstandings of the API. This is the first time recog- 
nition has been given those criticisms, we believe, by 
officials of the API. Had public refutation been given 
them earlier, they might not be in some people’s minds 
today and the industry would be better off if that were 
the case. 


President Boyd named and then flatly denied charges 
that the major companies use the API for price fixing, 
that the majors dictate the actions of its 114 directors 
and the actions of its committees of which 130 met in 
Chicago, that the API engages in “conspiracies” against 
Independents in the industry and so on for all the rest 
of the charges that have been gossiped about the in- 
dustry all these years. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, from a most intimate 
contact with the API and its officials and staffs dating 
back to its predecessor, the Petroleum War Service 
Committee which led and helped the industry to manage 
itself in World War I, agrees with President Boyd’s de- 
nials and has always held high faith in the integrity 
and law abidance of the API, some vote-seeking peo- 
ple at Washington to the contrary notwithstanding. 
NPN’s personal comment to President Boyd after this 
address was delivered at Chicago was that it was a first 
class presentation of the institute’s value to the industry 
and that the great regret is that it had not been made 
at reasonable intervals over the years so that the entire 
oil industry, and as much of the public as_ possible, 
Would have had greater understanding and respect for 
the APT. 


NPN is well aware that the API has not been perfect, 
that in some respects it well could have rendered better 
Service to the industry, and that at times it has not 
Siven the recognition that it should have and which in- 
dustry welfare demanded, to the Independent groups 
specially in marketing. But when one looks at the API 
48 a whole, at its record of 28 years, one cannot, we 
believe, come to any ‘other conclusion but that it has 
been of real vital value to the industry and to every 
man in it and to the consumers of the country as well. 


None but a resultful and well respected organization 
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could have brought about the following, just to name 
a few figures: 

5,127 men registered at this last Chicago meeting and 
there must have been many hundred attending who did 
not register. 

Most of the top leaders of the industry were among 
these registrants, who milled around with the rest of 
the oil crowd in meeting rooms and lobbies. 

160 separate and supplementary meetings were held 
during the period of which 130 were strictly API com- 
mittees and groups and the remainder other groups 
that found they could get together most conveniently 
there on their phases of the industry’s problems. 

115 individuals gave formal papers or talks in these 
committee meetings and many more joined in the open — 
discussions that all of them had. 

All sorts of information was given, all the way from 
standardization of industry equipment, with some deci- 
sions made, to expositions of new and better methods of 
operation. And this information was given frankly and 
fully out of the experiences of companies and of men. 

At the meeting of the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee it was reported that it has sponsored the or- 
ganization of 159 municipal committees, 2,423 county 
committees, 349 district committees and 49 state com- 
mittees with more than 55,000 members serving on all 
these. 

50,000 students are in night classes studying technical 
and nontechnical training in oil production, all under 
the sponsorship of the API. 

By the end of 1948 more than 125,000 oil and oil 
equipment men will have attended during this year 
meetings held by or sponsored by the API through- 
out the year. 

Then study the detailed records of these committees, 
of the scientific and technical research the API is carry- 
ing on through various groups, read of its fire protec- 
tion work and safety work, its guarding of highway 
funds to see that good highways are economically built 
and on the other hand to see that more needed high- 
ways are built; and then take its present new work 
now under development to organize the oil industry for 
war emergency, work which concerns the draft and 
service status of every man and woman in the industry, 
and of the character of equipment and its disposition, as 
well as supplying the manpower and products needed 
for the fighting forces. 

NPN, in the past, has likened all of the foregoing to 
a National University of Petroleum and has seriously 
raised the question if the industry could have advanced 
so far and so fast in the development of lower costs 
better products and more of them, if there had been 
no API or activities and meetings such as it has spon- 
sored. It stands to reason that one cannot get together 
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all these many thousands of the industry's best scien- 
tists, technical men and operating men in earnest dis- 
cussion of their day-to-day problems, in intelligent con- 
templation of what may lie before them tomorrow, 
without great good coming of it. These men are the 
best ones to value their own meetings and they would 
be the first to end them if they found them worthless. 


Where to Draw the Line on Controversy? 


President Boyd also responded to the criticism that 
the API does not take up some problems of highly con- 
troversial nature by saying that the API must have 
“substantial unanimity of opinion” else “its recommen- 
dations would be of no value and would only serve to 
accentuate further the differences of opinion.” 

There may be room for argument as to what subjects 
lack “unanimity of opinion” but the fact remains that 
if a vast nationwide organization consisting of thou- 
sands of men with widely divergent interests, even 
though engaged in handling one commodity, does not 
stay close to this principle, it will surely be wrecked. 
At times NPN has been critical of API management’s 
decision on this point, but in looking at the 28 years of 
history as presented by President Boyd, most any critic 
must admit, we think, that in the main the rule of dis- 
regarding the more controversial subjects has 
fairly carried out. 


been 


NPN has seen a number of oil associations almost 
wrecked by disregarding this rule and letting small 
majorities dominate association policy, especially on 
radical actions. If a word of advice might be in order, 
we might say to our friends of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council that the real strength of that organization and 
its ability to handle national problems for oil jobbers, 
lies in its ability to adhere to the API's rule of “sub- 
stantial unanimity of opinion” and not in setting policy 
by bare majorities. The original purpose of the council 
was to assemble the opinion of the 22 oil jobbers as- 
sociations and, if there was “substantial unanimity” and 
no vigorously protesting minority, to present that opin- 
ion; otherwise the council would present the majority 
and minority opinions separately and for what they 
might be worth. The writer knows that a number of 
times the API has gotten close to the rocks because 
groups demanded action on a bare majority vote, in 
other words wanted to sweep aside the fair and neces- 
sary rule of “substantial unanimity of opinion.” 

In these coming days of increasingly vital problems of 
industry, political and government relations, every oil 
association might well strive for “substantial unanimity 
ef opinion” on every subject on which it would take ac- 
tion. We will have a much stronger industry fighting 
more effectively the dangers that will beset us, if we 
do. And this great need for “substantial unanimity” is 
just as great within the API as within any other oil or- 
ganization, and it is also desirable, though more diffi- 
cult, between the API and all other oil organizations. 

The oil industry is certainly much stronger to face 
the storms of the future with an API than it would 
be without it. The aim, therefore, should be to improve 
the API as an instrument for all the oil industry. It 
has been improved over the years by first one strong 
group after another within the industry, and as the lead- 
ers of the API met up with first one problem after 
another. Time and events have clearly shown that the 
API grows as it serves the industry. Some times the 
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awakening to that knowledge may have been a bit paip. 
ful, but the big point is that there has been an awake. 
ing, where one was necessary, and an adaptation 
API machinery and efforts to the further needs of th 
industry. 

Not only every oil man but every oil association has 
a duty to help further develop the API for the maximy 
good of all and for the furtherance of the principles of 
free and American competition in the oil industry. 0) 
the other hand it is decidedly up to the management ¢ 
the API to pursue such a broad program for the goo 
of the entire industry as to convince all that first an 
foremost against the encroachment of the new theorie 
of government and business the API is doing the beg 
job that can be done and a job without 
major or Independent. 


partiality t 


To this end one can easily note a decided improvement 
in more recent years particularly, but with more co-op 
eration from all there is no reason but to believe ther 
will continue to be that improvement in the future. 


But if there isn’t, we are going to be a very much 
politically mauled industry. 


Each Year Makes It a Bigger Job 


When President Boyd gave the foregoing summing up 
of the great accomplishments of the API, he indicated 
that the time was approaching when “you will be calling 
upon your incumbent president to become either a presi- 
dent emeritus or a president superannuated or just a 
ordinary ex-president.” He added “sooner or later, the 
management responsibilities will be shifted to younger 
shoulders just as the same process is going on in many 
oil companies throughout the country.” 

This comment brought out in the open gossip which 
has been in the industry for some time as to when there 
would be a successor and who it might be. Having been 
sitting around the API three-room offices when Bill 
Boyd was hired back in November, 1920, the writer has 
some idea how old he is and that it won’t be long now, 
maybe a year or so, when the 65-year retirement mle 
of the business world catches up with him. 

It is not going to be an easy task to get a new operal- 
ing head for the API because of the great size of the 
institute and of the industry and the complexity and im- 
portance of the many problems before the industry. 4 
so-called “professional association man” will hardly # 
because an intimate and thorough knowledge of the it 
dustry and its people is practically obligatory. 

But it would seem in all the hundreds of thousands # 
men in the oil industry one should be found who has the 
tact, courage, intelligence, drive and patience as wél 
as breadth of knowledge and of view, to lead the API 
and the oil industry through many of its future yeal 
The names of a number possible come to mind. Selecting 
such a man might seem to lay a heavy price on the 
company where he has been employed, but that pric 
would not be too much for a company to pay if the it 
dustry gets the right man in this big API job, 4 job 
that has been growing in importance every year and a job 
that today is as big as any in the industry and tomorto¥ 
it undoubtedly will be much bigger. 

Whoever he may be, Bill Boyd’s successor has a hig! 
and worthy record of achievement of the API these past 
20 years to emulate. May the industry be as fortunalt 
in the next 20 years! 
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Methods of Improving Lubricating Oil 
With Use of Additives Is Discussed 


By A. BRUCE BOEHM 
Enjay Co., Inc. 


In discussing the various classes of 
additives, I shall avoid details which 
have been presented before and con- 
centrate on certain aspects of addi- 
tives and their applications, which I 
think need special 
comment. There 
are a number of 
things which I be- 
lieve are either 
misunderstood or 
not clearly under- 
stood with respect 
to additives, and 
there are other 
situations about 
which there are 
divergent opinions. 





I hope to clarify 
Mr. Boehm some of these 
points. Finally, I 


shall comment on trends in lubricat- 
ing-oil requirements in which addi- 
tives will be particularly important. 


During the past 20 to 30 years the 
quality of lubricants for internal- 
combustion engines and other types 
of equipment has made great strides. 
During the period 1925-35 improve- 
ment in performance was achieved 
through great progress made in In- 
bricating-oil refining techniques such 
as hydrogenation, solvent extraction, 
and solvent dewaxing. Since 1939 
developments in lubricating oil have 
been accomplished by applying these 
improved refining techniques in con- 
junction with the use of special chem- 
ieal additives to yield finished prod- 
ucts with outstanding qualities. As 
a result, lubricants meeting much 
higher standards of performance are 
i widespread use, and the mann- 
facture of lubricating-oil additives 
has developed into a chemical busi- 
ness of substantial proportions. 


Except for some minor use of 
diliness agents, the additive business 
may be said to have started in 1931, 
with the introduction of pour depres- 
sants. In 1936 the use of additives 
automotive oils was expanded by 
the introduction of the first commer- 
cial bearing corrosion inhibitor, the 
irst detergent-type additive for dic- 
sel oil, and the introduction of a vis- 
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cosity-index improver. Extreme-pres- 
sure gear-oil additives entered the 
picture in 1938, and a year or so later 
additives for all-purpose heavy-duty 
motor oils were available. 


Ten years ago additives were looked 
upon by lubricating-oil manufacturers 
as costly gadgets, and it was not un- 
usual to hear them disparagingly re- 
ferred to as “mouse milk.” How- 
ever, much has happened in the pas. 
10 years. Rapid progress has been 
made in their use and reliability. 
The combination of volume produc- 
tion and competition has operated in 
the usual American pattern. Year 
after year better additives have been 
made available to the industry for less 
money, and the use of additives has 
become a permanent integral part of 
lubricating-oil manufacture. Today 
the oil industry has a pretty fair un- 
derstanding of the value of additives, 
and of how to use them. They see 
additives backed up by strong sup- 
pliers who are doing a very competent 
job as to both product development 
and the technique of application. 


Thus we see a new business which, 
in the past 15 years, has grown from 
practically nothing to a position of 
an important and substantial supplier 
to the lubricating-oil manufacturing 
industry. To give you a further slant 
on the growth of the additive busi- 
ness. we estimate that the produc- 
tion of lubricating-oil additives has 
now reached a rate of somewhere be- 
tween 1,400 bbls. and 1,500 bbls. per 
day—with an annual value in the 
order of $35,000,000. A survey of 
the men and equipment being used 
by the various additive companies 
directivy on development and applica- 
tion of new additives indicates an an- 
nual outlay of close to $4,000,000. 
This means that lic of the dollar 
spent for additives is being plowed 
back into making and servicing better 
products to the oil industry. 


Now with this general background 
on how the additive business has 
shaped up, I should like to make 
some comments on each of the im- 
portant classes of additives. 


Pour Depressants 


The use of pour depressants is a 
well integrated part of lubricating- 
oil manufacture. The oil industry is 
dependent upon their use for meet- 


ing the demand both as to specifica- 
tions and volume. You are all quite 
familiar with this. A number of pa- 
pers have been published which in 
detail yo into various angles of pour 
depressant use. I shall skip these 
at this time. However, I do want to 
make one or two points having to do 
with pour-depressant-treated motor 
oils. If your winter-grade oils are 
being sold and dispensed in severely 
cold climates, for instance, such as 
would be encountered from western 
New York state on across the north- 
ern Middle West, it seems to me it is 
highly advisable to make your oils 
from moderately well dewaxed 
stocks; by that I mean stocks with 
cloud points not higher than about 
15° F. Even though this means added 
cost and some loss in viscosity index 
due to wax removal, you gain on 
several counts. 


In the first place, if high cloud 
oils are used, special care must be 
taken in the selection of pour depres- 
sant; otherwise the resultant blends 
may go solid at considerably above 
the ASTM pour points when these are 
stored in the field under exposure 
to fluctuating low temperatures. This 
we call “pour reversion.” Great 
improvements have been made in pour 
depressants, and several are now 
available which show high resistance 
to pour reversion, or, as we say, “ex- 
cellent pour-point stability,” even in 
high-cloud oils. Nevertheless, the ac- 
tion of pour depressants is complex, 
and it varies with the particular 
kind and amount of wax present and 
the temperature sequence to which 
the oil may be exposed. Therefore, 
we think the wax which is present in 
high-cloud oils is treacherous; and if 
vou want to be quite safe from pour 
reversion and be able to use the low- 
est cost pour depressants, the way 
to do it is to get the cloud point down 
(see Table 1). 


Another count against high-cloud 
stocks in winter oils is their cheesy 
appearance at low temperatures. Pour 
depressants can neither remove th« 
wax nor render it invisible—they keep 
the oil fiuid by controlling the wax 
crystallization to extremely small 
crystal size. Therefore, moderately 
well dewaxed oil has better eye ap- 
peal when it is dispensed at tempera- 
tures below zero. 


I should like to mention another 
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TABLE 1—Field Pour Points Depend on Selection of Oil 
and Pour Depressant 


ASTM 


ASTM Field-Test Data 

Cloud Pour Pour Point Times Highest Look 

ou Point Crude Source Depressant (Deg F.) Solid Solid Point at Zero 
1 +38 Mid Continent A 20 24 +14 Poor 
B 25 3 24 Poor 
2 +28 Pennsylvania A 25 14 ‘. % Poor 
B 25 1 33 Poor 
3 8 Mid Continent A 20 0 < 33 Good 
B 25 0 P 33 Good 
4 4 Mid Continent A 30 0 < 33 Good 
B 25 0 . 33 Good 

thing to look out for in using pour been changed recently to conform 


depressants in rather waxy oils: Tu 
shooting for a low ASTM pour spe- 
cification, you may be weakening the 
field performance of your oil as well 
as using a lot of pour depressant to 
no good purpose. Table 2 shows 
data from some of our winter field 
test stations. Note that in each casc 
field results varied inversely with 
ASTM pour tests. Driving the ASTM 
pour point down caused solidification 
in the field at higher temperatures. 
This illustrates the sort of situation 
in which ASTM pour tests can be quite 
misleading. The society is working on 
this, but so far determinations of 
stable pour points which check with 
field results seem to require a 5- 
6-day cycling test. 


TABLE 2 — Relation Between 
ASTM Pour Point and Pour Stc- 
bility of High Cloud Motor Oils 


Depres- Field-Test 
sant ASTM Highest 
(Per- Pour Point Solid Point 
Base Oil cent) (Deg F.) (Deg F.) 
A 0.5 20 9 
1.0 15 24 
B ° 0.4 o 35 
1.25 10 20 
1.5 15 s 
Cc 0.5 10 30 
1.0 20 0 


In conclusion on the topic of pou 
depressants, I should like to empha- 
size that they are serving the indus- 
try well—and economically. Today 
there are five different pour depres- 
sants marketed by three companies. 
Manufacturing capacity is ample, and 
supply is reliable. Selling prices 
have steadily declined—quality and 
know-how steadily advanced. Com 
petent laboratory services are avail- 
able. 


Gear-Oil Additives 


Extreme-pressure gear oils serve 
&S a very good example of situations 
in which straight mineral oils could 
not do the job and where additives 
provided what was needed in extra 
performance. Over the past 10 
years these lubricants, generally com- 
vounded with 8 to 10% of a sulfur- 
chlorine type of additive, have given 
very satisfactory service, and have 
been notably free from complaints of 
any sort. This naturally raises a 
question as to what over-all gain has 
been accomplished when extreme- 
pressure gear oils of this type have 
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with the Army 2-105B specification. 

Supplying a product for army pro- 
curement is one thing-—specified tests 
must be met. There is some doubt, 
however, that the 2-105B gear tests 
are dependable criteria for satisfac- 
tory passenger-car performance; and, 
in order to pet dependable data, oil 
companies, additive companies, and 
automotive manufacturers are taking 
to the hills and highways. 

Some of the new gear oils appear 
to be improvements over sulfur-chlo- 
rine type of oils for truck service 
and certain farm equipment. The} 
may be more thermally stable, and 
they should show some advantage if 
used in equipment where moisture 
might accumulate in the gear cases. 

On the other hand, some of the 
field data should serve as a caution 
against the assumption that 2-105P 
gear oils are necessarily improve- 
ments over 2-105A oils, or even en- 
tirely satisfactory for all 
service. 


types of 


The data in Table 5 show the re- 
sults of some of these field tests. They 
cover various types of service fror: 
normal passenger-car to heavy-duty 
truck (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3—Summary of Field-Test 

Results Comparing 2-105B Ap- 

proved Gear Oils with 2-105A 
Approved Product 


t.S. Passenger-Car Operation 


Army High-Speed Truck 
Speci- Operations 
fication Sus- Light- Heavy- 


Approval Normal tained Shock Duty Duty 


2-105A Pass Pass Pass Pass Pass 
2-105B Pass Pass Fail Pass Pass 
2.105B Pass Fail Fail Pass Pass 
2-105B Pass Fail Fail Pass Pass 
2-105B Pass Pass Pass Pass Pass 


This implies that 2-105B approval! 
does not insure a zood lubricant for 
high-speed passenger-car service, anc 
that the specification tests may not 
be critical enough to eliminate oi!s 
which are inherently weak in high- 
speed properties. This has caused 
some companies to continue com- 
pounding their extreme-pressure gear 
oils for service-station sale with the 
sulfur-chlorine type of additives. 


It is hoped that further work will! 
yield gear-oil additives capable of 
meeting both the Army 2-105B and 
Federal Specification VV-L-761 and 





of giving good high-speed passenger. 
car performance all in one. 


Additives for Special Diesel Oils 

Passing on to additives for spe 
cial Diesel oils, it takes some mental 
adjustment to get used to the idea of 
putting 15 to 20% additive into a 
internal-combustion engine oil to im 
prove its lubrication. Yet that is ee 
actly what it takes for the new super 
heavy-duty oil for Caterpillar Diesels. 
Apparently this type of oil is of great 
advantage in any Cats that have ty 
run on fuel with 0.7% sulfur or high- 
er, and it is a “must” for the super 
charged Cat which is expected to hit 
the field next year. High sulfur ip 
Diesel fuel is a rapidly rising cloud 
on the horizon, and it is cheaper to 
use higher priced lubricating oils 
that will tolerate the high sulfur 
than to pay the cost of removing the 
sulfur from the fuel. 

The additive required for this job 
is essentially the same type as for the 
better 2-104B oils; however, about 4 
times as much of the additive is r- 
quired. 

Railroad Diesel lubrication has gone 
over to detergent-type additives— 
with very gratifying results. One 
point of interest here is that railroads 
do a lot of reclaiming, and they want 
their oil suppliers to furnish the addi- 
tive for recompounding the reclaimed 
oil 

Now the oil companies and their 
additive suppliers have put a great 
deal of time and effort into develop- 
ing optimum combinations of bas 
stock and additives to make high- 
performance railroad Diesel oils. We 
all know that it wasn’t just a matter 
of dumping some additives into any 
old base stock. Reclaimed oil usually 
involves a mixture from several orig- 
inal sources. Furthermore, reclaiming 
processes differ in their effect on the 
additive. All the additive may ° 
removed——or some portion of the ad 
ditive rmay remain in the oil. It seems 
reasonably sure, therefore, that re 
claimed oil plus a shot of additive “X 
will not give results comparable to 
the special oils offered for this serv 
ice. 

I understand that, in a desire t 
with the railroad cus 
tomers, some oil marketers may SUD: 
ply the additive used in their Diesel 
oil so that the railroad can put & 
into the reclaimed mixture. The re 
sults may prove disappointing; and 
it would be most unfortunate if, 
this way, the reputation of detergent 
type railroad Diesel oils should suf 
fer. This situation should be watched 
closely. 


co-operate 


Viscosity-Index Improvers 
Because some of you may have 
questioned the reliability of viscose 
ty-index improvers, I should like +0 
take a few minutes to discuss thes 
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MARLOW 


USE: Pumping both gasoline and light fuel oil from 
above-ground tanks to loading racks under positive 
head pressure on suction line. This Marlow feeds two 
21/,-inch lines, giving a total of 400 GPM; another 
feeds a 3-inch line at 300 GPM, while a third Mar- 
low at this plant unloads from transports to storage 
at 300 GPM against 40-foot head. 


USER: Kearny bulk plant of Liberty Oil Company. 


When this busy bulk plant increased its pumping 
capacity with Marlows, it got a lot of other benefits 
besides. 

For one thing, a Marlow stays highly efficient even 
after long, hard use. That's because there are no 
rubbing parts in these modern pumps. Tank scale, 
welding shot, and other abrasive solids have practi- 
cally no effect on a Marlow because a Marlow’'s 
efficiency does not depend on delicate clearances. 
Marlow's free-flow design, generous clearances, and 
exclusive diffuser priming add up to longer life and 
pore maintenance costs to a new low. 


MARLOW SELF-PRIMING 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


More and more bulk plants everywhere are finding 
in Marlows the pump they've sought for years: the 
efficiencies of centrifugal pumping plus fast, certain, 
self-priming action. No auxiliary priming devices, 
nothing to adjust. A Marlow purges itself automati- 
cally; it won't vapor lock. It's a quieter pump. And the 
self-compensating shaft seal — a Marlow exclusive — 


makes it a safe pump for petroleum product handling. 


FOR MORE DETAILS 


For more details that explain the trend 
to modern Marlows, write for the new 


bulletin “Petroleum Product Pumps” 


MARLOW PUMPS + RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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additives in some detail. I think most 
of your doubts center around the idea 
that there is something unreal or 
queer about the viscosity index of 
oils containing VI improvers. 


VI improvers have been in exten- 
sive and continuous use for the com- 
pounding of motor oils and hydraulic 
oils for the past 12 years. These addi- 
tives are polymers which have been 
carefully developed so as to give true 
solutions in lubricating oils—just as 
true, a solution as you get when 
bright stock is blended with a nevu- 
tral. 


Because of this fact, there is no 
separation of additive from the oil 
in which it is blended, either in stor- 
age or in service. You may say, “how 
can this be?—doesn’t the increase in 
viscosity index imply a false viscosi- 
ty resulting from some sort of par- 
tial solution?” Let’s get this straight. 
There is nothing false about the vis- 
cosity as determined on an oil con- 
taining present commercial VI im- 
provers. Similar to adding bright 
stock to a neutral, the viscosity is in- 
creased when a VI improver is added 
—-only more so, because you are add- 
ing a product having higher molecu- 
lar weight. 


Action of VI Improvers 


Let’s delve into theory for a mo- 
ment to gain a better understanding 
of the action of VI improvers. The 
VI improver effect comes from the 
chemical nature of the additive. Com- 
mercial VI improvers differ to some 
extent in chemical composition, but 
they are similar in that they are 
relatively high molecular-weight long- 
chain polymers. In a paper presented 
at Tulsa recently Mr. Georgi made an 
interesting simile when he discussed 
the action of VI improvers blended in 
oil was like a mixture of spaghetti 


and peas—with the spaghetti rep- 
resenting the long polymer chains 
and the peas' representing the 


oil. The peas don’t flow so freely ir 
the spaghetti blend. This illustrates 
the thickening effect of a VI improver. 


Now how about the VI-improving 
effect? It is a characteristic of the 
polymer spaghetti to stretch out to 
its full length as it gets hot. The 
longer the spaghetti, the more it 
gets tangled with the peas and the 
slower the mixture flows. Now when 
the polymer spaghetti gets cold, it 
tends to curl up into little balls 
and it is not too hard to visualize 
that the mixture of the little balls 
and the peas would be relatively more 
free-flowing. “Thus the VI improver 
not only thickens a blend, but it thick- 
ens more at high temperatures than 
it does at low temperatures. It pro- 
duces a blend with altered tempera- 
ture viscosity characteristics; or, in 
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other words, a blegd that changes less 
in viscosity between hot and cold. 

Because of the chemical] structure 
of VI improvers, they may suffer 
some loss of effect in service. For 
example, th®wiscos#¥ of a blend con- 
taining a Vi.intprdver shows some 
loss in service. This Joss need not be 
great, but it is to Be noted that in 
this respect commercial VI improv- 
ers differ considerably. This is shown 
in Table 4, which gives a comparison 
of the viscosity loss of oils contain- 
ing different VI improvers after op- 
eration in a Chevrolet 36-hour engine 
test. 


TABLE 4—Viscosity Stability of 
Motor Oils Containing Viscosity- 
Index Improvers — Chevrolet L-4 


Engine Data 
3.8 Per 2.8 Per 
Cent ‘‘A”’ Cent “*B’’ 
VI Improver Used ————_+— =~ 
Oil Inspections New Used New Used 
Saybolt Universal vis- 
cosity at 210 deg 
Wap O00, ccseee -. 51.8 50.9 52.1 50.3 
Viscosity loss, per cent dee Me ; 3.6 
Loss of viscosity de- 
rived from addi- 
tive, per cent ..... oe a8 oe 24.0 
Viscosity index ...... 125.5 121.5 125.6 117.7 
Viscosity - index de- 
crease, per cent.... ste 4.0 eo-6 7.9 


Yet the magnitude of loss in viscosi- 
ty is not too serious. Most of 
the benefit of improved viscosi- 
ty index is retained. This no doubt 
accounts for the excellent service 
experience associated with the use 
of VI improver “A” in motor oils 
over the past 12 years. In spite of 
some viscosity loss, the net effect in 
lowering oil consumption is said to 
have been quite appreciable. 

In considering VI improvers, how- 
ever, they should not be viewed mere- 
ly as thickeners put in for the pur- 
pose of oil-consumption control. Per- 
haps the greatest value of high vis- 
cosity index is in winter-grade mo- 
tor oils. Here a very noticeable im- 
provement in ease of cold starting 
can be accomplished without sacrifice 
in oil economy by going to high vis- 
cosity index (see Table 5). 


TABLE 5—How Cold Starting Can 
Be Improved Without Appreciable 
Loss in Oil Mileage 
Vis- Vis- roy 


Viscos- cosity cosity Viscos- Tempera- 
ity at 300 at 100 ity at@ ture 


Index DegF. Deg F. DegF. (DegF) SAE 
55... 35.2 258 35,000 0 10 

85... 35.5 224 20,000 —7 10 

100... 35.8 206 13,100 —12 10 

114... 36.0 190 9,500 17 10 (10W) 
132 .. 36.2 168 6,100 —323 10 (10W) 


The industry is extending its use 
of VI improvers. The largest volume 
is going into making motor oils that 
have viscosity indices somewhat in 
excess of those attainable by normal 
solvent refining. High VI motor oils, 
of course, offer definite advantages 








in bettér’cold-starting and Oil-mileage 
characteristics. This is particulary 
useful in the winter grades—incly. 
ing the proposed 5-W grade, in whic) 
oil consumption requires control, 


VI improvers are proving rathe 
useful as “assists” to the lubricating. 
oil refiner who makes moderate jp. 
creases in viscosity index of -prodye. 
tion stocks to meet specifications, ty 
increase yield, or to improve pe. 
formance. A Midcontinent oil] ¢. 
tracted to 90 VI may give better per. 
formance, and will certainly give 
better yield, than if it were extractej 
to 95 or 100 VI. This difference cap 
be easily and economically made wy 
with a small amount of VI improver 


Other VI-improver applications of 





growing interest to the industry ap 
in gear oils, hydraulic oils, and torque 
converter oils. 


Premium Motor-Oil Additives 


Now we come to a particularly in- 
portant phase of the additive discus. 
sion, viz., the application of inhibitor 
detergents to motor-oil improvement. 
This is important because the oil in- 
dustry is putting more money into 
additives and additive testing for 
this purpose than for any other lubr- 
cating-oil development. It is also im- 
portant because the additive treat- 
ment of motor oils has not been to 
well understood, and there are some 
rather divergent views within the in- 
dustry as to what is needed. 


With respect to the additives, they 
very broadly fall into two general 
types: inhibitors with little or no de 
tergency, for use either alone or in 
conjunction with detergent additives 
and inhibitor-detergents, which offer 
a balanced effect in controlling oxi 
dation and bearing corrosion and in 
controlling engine deposits. The non 
detergent inhibitors, in general, are 
quite effective in lowering the cop 
per-lead bearing corrosion under 
Chevrolet L-4 test conditions. Th 
antioxidant effect of these products 
varies from slight to nil. Most @ 
them reduce corrosion by a mo 
erate anti-catalytic effect and bj 
laying a protective coating on th 
bearing surface. It has been our 0b 
servation that, with many oils, adé 
ing one of these non-detergent it 
hibitors alone has a very marked & 
fect on cutting down bearing colt 
sion, but that the net value of this 
is somewhat questionable because * 
is often accompanied by a marke 
increase in engine deposits. There a 
a number of different theories as ® 
why this happens; but, regardless @ 
the explanation, the data indical? 
that the use of non-detergent inhibi 
tors alone does not go very far in th 
direction of worthwhile motor-oil i 
provement. 


Now, on the other hand, let's cof 
sider the so-called inhibitor deter 
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ents. These additives provide ade- 
quate control of engine deposits in 
addition to oxidation and bearing- 
corrosion control, and they are ap- 
parently giving decidedly worthwhile 
improvement in motor-oil perform- 
ance. It is this latter type which is 
going into a large majority of the 
first-line advertised brands of motor 
oils at the present time (see Table 6). 


TABLE 6—CRC L-4 36-Hour Chev- 
rolet Engine Tests 


(SAE-30 Lubricants) 
Copper- 
Lead 
Bearing 
Weight 
Loss 
Piston (Grams 
Varnish Per 
Base-Oil Type Additive Type (Merit) Bearing) 
Extracted 
Mid-Continent . None 9.7 4.08 
Extracted 
Mid-Continent 
Extracted 
Mid-Continent . Inhibitor 
Conventional 
Pennsylvania . None +5 1.98 
Conventional 
Pennsylvania 
Conventional 
Pennsylvania 


Inhibitor 6.0 0.08 


Inhibitor-detergent 9%.5 0.45 


Some of the inhibitor-detergent ad- 
ditives used in compounding pre- 
mium-type motor oils differ in some 
degree in their balance from addi- 
tives used in compounding heavy- 
duty oils, but in other cases there is 
little or no difference except in the 
concentration of additive used. 

In oils that carry your advertised 
brands, you want not only excellent 
performance in passenger cars, but 
also reasonably good performance 
when these are used in light trucks, 
buses, tractors, or other fairly heavy- 
duty services. You may not recom- 
mend it, but a certain percentage of 
your premium-type oil will be used 
in those more severe services, and 
your oil will be expected to do a job. 
Chevrolet L-4 tests, the lower tem- 
perature F'L-2 test, and road tests all 
testify to the need for an inhibitor 
with adequate detergency. Companies 
Which have done a lot of road testing 
confirm that, even in passenger cars, 
detergency helps and shows a defi- 


nite improvement in overall engine 
cleanliness. 
It also appears that detergency 


may be a very important factor in 
motor oils for stop-and-go service, 
and for conditions under which en- 
smes do not get thoroughly warmed 
up. Such operating conditions are 
quite prevalent, yet they may create 
the most unfavorable situation inso- 
far as engine Jubrication is 
cerned. It is a problem 
marketers. 

Engine deposits resulting from low- 
temperature operation are properly 
related to fuel quality and engine 
‘ling or ventilating, rather than to 
lubricating-oil quality. Yet there is 
towing evidence that this problem 
“an'be relieved by the use of suitable 
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con- 
facing oil 


TABLE 7 — CRC FL-2 Chevrolet 
Engine Tests Solvent-extracted 
Midcontinent Type Lubricating 


Engine Demerit Ratings* 
Fuel Lubricating-Oil Piston 
No. Additive Overall Varnish Sludge 
1 a . 0.50 0.85 0.25 
2 None . . 1.24 6.80 0.83 


S per cent in- 
hibitor-deter- 
gent ‘‘A’’ .... 0.44 1.00 0.11 
2 Ss per cent in- 
hibitor-deter- 
gent ‘‘B’’ -. 0.33 0.60 0.13 


Demerit of 0.0 is clean; 10.0 is worst pos- 
sible 


inhibitor-detergent additives (see Ta- 
ble 7). 

There has been a noticeable tend- 
ency in the industry to design motor 
oils with considerable stress on get- 
ting extremely low bearing-weight 
loss results in the Chevrolet L-4 test 

I mean weight losses of 100 mg. 
or less. In the first place, the repro- 
ducibility of the Chevrolet test is 
close to plus or minus 100 mg., and 
it is an open question as to what 
practical good is derived from these 
very low levels for premium motor 
oils. Virtually all passenger cars are 
equipped with non-corrodible bear- 
ings. When your oil gets into severe 
service, the heavy-duty oil maximum 
of 350 mg. indicated for 2-104B oils 
would seem to be low enough for 
practical purposes. Discussions with 
car-manufacturer repersentatives in- 
dicate that they think those petro- 
leum companies who are looking only 
at low bearing-weight losses in the 
L-4 test are taking a very restrictive 
view of passenger-car motor oils. 
Other factors, particularly ability to 
control deposits, are possibly of 
greater importance. I believe this 
will gain more general recognition. 

I have spoken principally about 
premium-type motor oil. You are, I 
think, so thoroughly familiar with 
the heavy-duty motor oil situation, 
and with the very satisfactory addi- 
tives which are being used in them, 
that I need make no further com- 
ment. We notice that some compa- 
nies consider it good business to mar- 
ket heavy-duty oils as their first-line 
service station motor oils, and this 
has apparently worked out very sat- 
isfactorily. 


Additive Standardization 


In this discussion of motor oils I 
have used the terms inhibitors, in- 
hibitor-detergents, and detergents; 
and I do so rather apologetically be- 
cause they are not well-defined 
terms. It would certainly be a great 
convenience to men working on mo- 
tor oil developments if additives could 
be presented to them with some sort 
of a standardized rating to indicate 
their relative inhibiting and deter- 
gent power. New additives are intro- 
duced from time to time and, in spite 
of what th® additive marketer has 
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to say about them, they have to re- 
main pretty much an unknown quan- 
tity (so far as the large companies 
are concerned) until their respective 
development departments and labora- 
tories have had an opportunity to 
evaluate them and complete a some- 
times rather costly trying-out proc- 
ess both in the laboratory and in the 
field. It may take a year or two and 
quite a lot of money to establish a 
working acquaintance between a new 
motor-oil additive and an oil com- 
pany—and this is very largely due 
to the lack of any recognized means 
of readily identifying the kind and 
degree of the effect which the new 
additive is capable of producing. 
Won’t it be nice some day when the 
Institute or some other group works 
out a basic scale of motor oil addi- 
tive effectiveness; and, when a new 
additive comes along, it will carry 
with it the information that it meets 
a standard of 25 as an anti-oxidant, 
40 as an anti-corrosion agent, and 
70 as a detergent on the standard 
scale? I wonder if that is Utopia? 


Other Additives 


The additives I have discussed 
make up the bulk of those going into 
lubricating oil. Others are of minor 
importance from a volume stand- 
point, although there are a few which 
serve highly useful ends. 

Moderate temperature oxidation in- 
hibitors are used im turbine oils, hy- 
draulic oils, transformer oils, and in 
any highly refined oil which is not 
exposed to high temperatures and 
which is called upon to stay in serv- 
ive for a long time. Well-known prod- 
ucts have been giving excellent serv- 
ice in this sort of industrial oil appli- 
cations for many years. Inhibited tur- 


bine oils have been in continuous 
service 8 to 10 years—with only 
makeup oil added. 

Additives used to reduce friction 


or add film strength are now prin- 
cipally applied to various industrial 
oils, but they may come in for ex- 
panding use in the automotive field 
in the future. Another industrial oil 
additive contributes stay-put qualities 
which are highly valued in applica- 
tions such as textile machinery lubri- 
cation and the like. 

Finally, we have the aesthetic 
group; viz., color stabilizers and color 
correctors. With these the color of 
an acid-treated pale oil can be held 
contrant during storage, a pale oil 
can be cheaply converted to a red oil, 
or a blue cast can be converted into 
an eye-appealing green. 


Trends 


Now I'd like to devote a few min- 
utes before I conclude to a look into 
the crystal ball, and to express some 
hunches about lubricating-oil trends. 

Where the quality of lubricating 
oil in the past has been something 
not easily expressed in 


practical 
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BUCK THE SQUEEZE WITH TANKS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM | 






























Same gross weight... 
but the light tank 
carries 400 gal. more! 


With distribution expenses rising all along the line, 
it’s time to take a critical look at transportation 
costs. Where can you cut? 

Alcoa Aluminum offers you a double Opportunity 
to save money. Because aluminum tanks weigh 
only half as much as conventional heavy equipment, 
you can haul a bonus load for the same deliver 
cost. Or deliver your regular load for less cost. Save 
on tires. Save on fuel. Give quicker service. 

There’s no possibility of sludge with tanks of 
Alcoa Aluminum. No gumming. No deterioration of 
gas or oil. And you save on maintenance, too, be- 
cause aluminum resists corrosion. 

Next time you order, ask your tank builder to 
help you figure how much Alcoa Aluminum can 
lower your delivery costs. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 1808 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 





ANOTHER “OLD-TIMER”...STILL ON THE JOB 
AFTER 14 YEARS 

Here's one of 54 trucks with Alcoa Aluminum Tanks 

bought by a well-known refiner in 1934. All are still in 

regular service. Because of the weight saved by aluminum, 

each truck hauls 400 gal. more than a similar heavy truck. 
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terms, the current trend in general 
is toward building specific properties 
into our lubricating oils to meet well- 


defined needs; the presence or ab- 
sence of these properties can mean 
the difference between satisfaction or 
failure. This trend can be expected 
to become more pronounced. 

The over-all trend is toward higher 
quality lubricants, and these qualities 
will be largely achieved through the 
use of additives. 

In the industrial oil field some 
of the applications seem to be trend- 
ing toward the use of higher temper- 
atures, and oxidation inhibitors may 
be needed for more stable industrial 
oils. 

As to aviation oils, some of the 
newer reciprocating-type aviation en- 
gines give more engine deposits than 
earlier models, and it is believed 
there will be an increasing interest 
in the development of oils that will 
provide cleaner engines. There is a 
considerable background of experience 
with the use of inhibitor-detergent 
type of additive in aviation oil in 
England during the war, and that ex- 
perience will be useful as the trend 
develops in this country. It looks as 
though the reciprocating-type avia- 
tion engine is not going to be re- 
placed to any extent by jet engines 
in commercial service, and the de- 
mand for lubricating oil for these 
engines should be well sustained for 
at least the next 10 years. There 
is some thought that improved film- 
strength characteristics will be de- 
sired in aviation oils. Oil for light- 
plane motors also seems to be trend- 
ing toward the detergent-type. 


Diesel Oils 


The demand for railroad Diesel 
lubricating oil will be greatly in- 
creased, and all of it should be the 
detergent-type. Special Diesel oils 
will have to be made so as to give 
Satisfactory service when used with 
high-sulfur fuels and in supercharged 
engines, and this appears to involve 
compounding with high concentra- 
tions of inhibitor-detergents. 

We do not know much about re- 
quirements for torque converters as 
yet, but it seems certain that they 
Will be on a very large percentage 
of all new cars within the next few 
years. The lubricating-oil require- 
ments will be substantial, and satis- 
factory performance will undoubtedly 
call for use of effective inhibitors and 
Probably viscosity-index and film- 
strength improvers. Oils sold for bus 
and truck service will continue to be 
Compounded with good inhibitor-de- 
tergent additives, and in most cases 
Will meet the 2-104B specification. 

attention, however, will be given 
to the selection of additives for the 
r control of deposits resulting 
gasoline in stop-and-go service. 
In the field of passenger-car motor 


oils we believe that, in the immediate 
future, there will develop a trend 
toward less emphasis on bearing cor- 
rosion as a criterion for premium 
motor-oil quality, and more attention 
will be given to the use of additives 
which will give better over-all per- 
formance, particularly for the con- 
trol of deposits resulting from high- 
or low-temperature operation, and for 
the improvement of the anti-wear 
characteristics of oil. This will be 
accelerated as engine designers speci- 
fy more performance from smaller, 
lighter engines. 


Some of the trends I have men- 
tioned undoubtedly mean a continu- 
ing call for new and better additives. 
Now where will they come from? 


A few lubricating-oil manufactur- 
ers have embarked on additive re- 
search, and they manufacture solely 
for their own use. Improvement of 
present products and changing trends 
require continual and expanding re- 
search; and, unless a company is 
prepared to finance that sort of a 
program and stay with it, the addi- 
tive it produces will soon fall into 
obsolescence. 


Because of this, most of the in- 
dustry will draw from established ad- 
ditive suppliers. Some of these are 
chemical companies—some are affili- 
ated or associated with large oil com- 
panies. By working with one or more 
of these suppliers, a lubricating-oil 
manufacturer benefits from the ex- 
perience and progress which are born 
of specialized research, large-scale 
and flexible processing, and competi- 
tion. 

In summing up on additives, we see 
a new industry which is already well 
settled in its stride, and for the most 
part is in strong hands; it is sup- 
plying the oil industry with products 
it needs, and which it will continue 
to need for the compounding and lub- 
ricating oils to do increasingly tough 
jobs as each new engineering advance 
imposes more drastic demands upon 
the lubricant. Reliable products are 
available. We, in the additive busi- 
ness, expect the lubricating-oil mar- 
keters to keep on raising their sights 
with respect to the performance of 
their products. We, in turn, look 
forward to a continuing and compe- 
tent search for more effective and 
economical lubricating-oil improvers. 
I believe I can assure you that the 
additives will be ready to meet your 
needs. 

Let me quote one of Mr. Ketter- 
ing’s inspiring remarks that seems 
to fit. He said: ‘Never level off. When 
you reach a peak or when you at- 
tain certain objectives, seek other 
peaks. Remember that human prog- 
ress is,not static.” That could be an 
appropriate slogan for the lubricat- 
ing-oil marketers and the additive 
suppliers that are working with them. 
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Automatic Drive 
Servicing by Service 
Stations Is Studied 


By WILLIAM F. BLAND 
NPN Staff Writer 


CHICAGO—A special study of the 
possibilities of servicing automatic- 
type transmissions in gasoline service 
stations is now under way by the 
API Lubrication Committee. Appoint- 
ment of a committee to make the 
survey, which will include methods, 
materials and equipment required, 
was unanimously approved at the 
annual business meeting of the Lubri- 
cation Committee Monday night. 


Motor car manufacturers presently 
recommend that the new type trans- 
missions be serviced only at the 
manufacturers’ own service facilities. 
Servicing usually consists, on one type 
of car at least, of draining and re- 
placing the oil (about 11.5 qts.) every 
12,000 to 15,000 miles. The oil used, 
it is understood, is a high viscosity 
oil without special additives, although 
one automotive service garage 
checked by NPN described it as a 
“special hydramatic fluid made from 
whale blubber—and smelling like the 
drainage canal.” 

Members of the special committee 
making the study include H. L. Moir, 
chairman, Pure Oil Co.; A. Carlin, 
Lake Shore Oil Co.; M. D. Gjerde, 
Indiana Standard; Dart Hoffman, 
Tide Water Associated; H. F. Jones, 
Cities Service; F. C. Kerns, Texaco; 
and P. V. Keyser, Jr., Socony-Vac- 
uum. Their first report, it is expected, 
will be made at the next meeting of 
the Lubrication Committee in Febru- 
ary, which probably will be held in 
St. Louis. 

In other action, the Lubrication 
Committee unanimously passed a mo- 
tion representing the marketing view- 
point on the subject of classification 
of crankcase engine oils, recommend- 
ing that “consideration be given to a 
simplified system for classifying 
crankcase engine oils into a smaller 
number than the present SAE grade 
classification list. 


“Experience has shown,” the mo- 
tion continues, “that domestic usage 
of crankcase engine oils heavier than 
the present SAE 40 grade is negli- 
gible, and we believe that except for 
extreme conditions four grades should 
suffice if the upper limit of the pres- 
ent SAE 40 grade is raised. We rec- 
ommend that the classification be on 
the basis of viscosity only.” 


New officers of the Lubrication 
Committee for 1949, elected at the 
meeting last night, are D. P. Clark, 
chairman, Gulf Oil Corp.; W. M. Mur- 
ray, vice chairman, Deep Rock Oil 
Co.; and Paul V. Keyser, Jr., secre- 
tary, Socony-Vacuum. 
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Air Movers vs. Steaming Is Discussed 


In Gas-Freeing of Various Type Tanks 


By R. W. BLACK* 


Chief Safety Engineer 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 


The basic principle involved in gas- 
freeing tanks is very simple. In its 
simplest form, all that need be done 
is to remove one or two roof man- 
hole cover plates and an equal num- 
ber of shell man- 
hole cover plates, 
and then let na- 
ture take its 
course. There is 
one refinery in 
our interests 
where this is 
still, and for very 
sound reasons, 
the accepted 
method of gas- 
freeing their 
tanks. This re- 
finery is located 
on a relatively 
small-size island with a strong pre- 
vailing wind during most of the year. 

Inasmuch as the gas-freeing opera- 
tion can be performed as simply as 
thus mentioned, on too many occa- 
sions enough thought has not been 
given to the results of following this 
simple method and, consequently, 
there have been troubles experienced 
in performing what is normally a 
very simple job. : 

There is no single best method of 
gas-freeing all tanks. The preferable 
method for an individual job may be 
influenced by several different fac- 
tors, such as the product previously 
stored, the purpose for which the 
tank is being gas-freed and cleaned, 
the facilities available for the gas- 
freeing operations, etc. 

Our methods of gas-freeing tanks 
in the past have been influenced in 
much too large a degree by the utili- 
ties available for the gas-freeing op- 
eration, without sufficient considera- 
tion being given to factors of safety, 
economy, and efficiency. 








Mr. Black 


At refineries, steam has usually 
been available in the tank field and, 
as a result, the steaming method for 
gas-freeing tanks was quite simple, 
and largely was followed for this 
reason alone. Consideration was 


* Paper presented to Group Session on Ac- 
cident Prevention during 28th annual API 
neeting Nov. & 
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rarely, if ever, given in the past to 
the cost of the steam and the ques- 
tion as to whether some other method 
might not perform the job more 
quickly, with a greater degree of 
safety and at lower cost. 


Recent Adverse Experiences 


Three recent API fire-protection 
circulars have brought out forcefully 
some of the deficiencies in our tank 
gas-freeing methods and, particular- 
ly, with respect to the use of steam 
for gas-freeing tanks. The following 
three API fire-protection circulars re- 
port on explosions or fires resulting 
from tank gas-freeing operations. 

1. API Circular No. 87—Report 
of Tank Explosion. 

2. API Circular No. 94 
of Tank Explosion. 

3. API Circular No. 95—Bulk 
Plant Explosion and Fire. 


Report 


The following quotations are of 
particular interest from these three 
reports: 


From API Circular No. 87 


“Summary—During the night a 
118,000-bbl all-welded breather-roof 
type tank was demolished due to an 
internal explosion which occurred 
while the tank was being steamed 
out. No one was injured. A small 
fire which occurred within the fire 
walls was promptly extinguished. The 
tank, which was in finished 100-grade 
aviation gasoline service, had been 
steamed out for 6 hours when the 
explosion occurred. The preparatory 
work and steaming was being han- 
dled in accordance with tank-clean- 
ing procedures specified in the refin- 
ery’s safety regulations. 


“Discussion—Preparatory to clean- 
ing, a temporary uninsulated steam 
line consisting of 800 ft of 3-in. and 
600 ft of 2-in. pipe was laid with 2- 
in. branches connected to a steam- 
out nozzle in the south shell manhole 
cover. 


“Conclusions— The cause of igni- 
tion has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained; however, the following plaus- 
ible theories have been advanced: 

“1. Metal sparks caused by the 
movement of the flexible breather 
roof upon structural members, or by 
a stuck swing-line assembly drop- 
ping onto the bottom might have 
ignited the explosive mixture. Move- 
ment of the roof or ether parts might 
have been caused by unequal expan- 


sion due to insufficient steam sup- 
ply. 

“2. An insufficient steam suppl) 
to blanket all ,arts of tank to pre- 
vent an explosion. 

“3. The most plausible explana- 
tion is that, with an insufficient sup- 
ply of steam, static charges would be 
generated and built up in isolated 
clouds of condensing steam, resulting 
in intermittent discharges and, final- 
ly, ignition of the mixture as the 
gases became purged down to the ex- 
plosive concentration. These static 
charges could conceivably be gener- 
ated with what would normally be 
termed as an adequate supply of 
steam. 


“4. Pyrophoric deposits could pos- 
sibly have ignited the mixture; how- 
ever, a laboratory analysis of scale 
and sludge, which was light, revealed 
no evidence of sulfides having been 
present. Further, the tank was in 
finished aviation-gasoline service. 

“The weather was good, and tem- 
perature varied from 65 to 50 deg F 
during the day and night. 

“Recommendations—As the proce- 
dures being followed were thought to 
be safe, due to the many years of ex- 
perience without any accidents of 
this nature, and because of the po- 
tential hazard whic” is now known to 
exist, it is recommended that this re- 
port be widely circulated to our vari- 
ous departments and associates with 
the American Petroleum Institute. 


“It is suggested that, in order to 
insure better distribution of steam 
in the tank, future steamout proce- 
dures include a larger insulated line 
to provide more steam of higher 
quality, and that branches be con- 
nected to both shell manholes instead 
of one, and into the blending coils. 
This should eliminate the possibility 
of short-circuiting of steam between 
shell and roof manholes.” 


From API Circular No. 94 


“This report describes an explosion 
which occurred in a refinery tank 
while being steamed in preparation 
for cleaning. The most logical source 
of ignition would seem to be the pres- 
ence of pyrophoric iron sulfide, de- 
spite the fact that steaming had been 
going on for about 24 hours prior to 
the explosion. 

“The tank in question, a 60-ft x 
42-ft cone-roof tank, which had been 
in raw sour naphtha service, was last 
opened in 1944, when a concrete bot- 
tom had been installed due to the 
serious corrosion of the steel bottom 
It was taken out of service for in- 
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THE OHIO 


312,046 MILES ON THIS WHITE TRACTOR 





117,651 


miles before valves were ground and new rings in- 
stalled! “At 186,126 miles the motor was overhauled, 
and the main bearings showed no perceptible wear,” 
writes C. E. Chamberlain, of Ziffrin Truck Lines, 
Indianapolis. ‘We are convinced the outstanding 
lubricating qualities of Marathon V.E.P. Oil account 


for the small amount of wear.” 


“Make your motor last 50% longer than it would with 
ordinary oil. Get 50° more miles between overhauls.” That's 
the promise Marathon is making for Marathon V.E.P. Oil. 
And Marathon is backing up that promise, in Ccominating 


newspaper advertising, with scientific 
proof and the road performance records 
of leading taxi, car rental and industrial 
feets. Convincing? Yes, and outstand- 
ing products and promotions like this 
explain why the Marathon franchise is 
one of the most valued ia the industry. 


OIL COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
Producers of Petroleum since 1887 
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Gas-Freeing Tanks 





spection and repairs, and the usual 
procedure for preparing the tank was 
being followed. It had been pumped 
out, and the inlet and outlet lines 
had been blanked, the top and bottom 
manholes opened, steam turned into 
the bottom manhole through a 1-in. 
line 145 ft long. This steam had been 
blowing into the tank for 24 hours, 
and was still on when the explosion 
occurred. After the explosion the iron 
sulfide in the tank continued to burn, 
but was easily extinguished when 
there was time to get around to it. 
The shell of the tank remained in- 
tact except for some buckles in the 
top ring, which can be straightened 
out. 

“It is evident that the steam input 
to the tank was insufficient to purge 
the tank of explosive vapors, al- 
though steam was observed issuing 
from the top manhole by two work- 
men on the morning of the day the 
explosion occurred. This method of 
preparing tanks has been standard 
practice for many years. It is the 
same procedure used in preparing the 
alternate tank in this service on 
which repairs had just been com- 
pleted, and which was going back 
into service as this tank was being 
taken out. 

“The air-freeing of tanks in crude 
or raw product services in this plant 
has for a long time been considered 
very dangerous on account of the 
large amounts of iron-sulfide scale 
present in these tanks and the ten- 
dency for this scale to start glowing 
and burning when exposed to the air. 
Efforts have always been made to 
keep steam in a tank after opening 
the manholes in order to keep the 
scale moist until the roof and shell 
were hammered and the - scale 
knocked down to the bottom of the 
tank where it could be kept under 
water until it was removed and 
buried underground. 

“A tentative recommendation has 
been made that, in the future, the 
tank be filled with water after pump- 
ing it out and flood it over the top 
monhole to remove any traces of 
gasoline or crude. Then insert a 
steam line in the roof vent and steam 
out the small remaining space under 
the roof. Next hammer the roof to 
remove the coating of scale. It will 
then be safe to strip some of the 
roof plates and build a raft from 
which men can work in the tank as 
the water level is lowered. These 
men would scrape or hammer the 
scale from the shell as the water 
level went down. At the finish, the 
bottom manhole would be opened and 
the scale and bottom sludge shov- 
eled out.” 


From API Circular No. ‘95 


“A 100-ft-diameter tank was be- 
ing emptied of gasoline preparatory 
to cleaning the tank and preparing 
it for the storage of fuel oil. 

“All available product had been 
withdrawn through the plant pump- 
ing system, leaving 11 in. of water 
and product in the bottom of the 
tank. 

“The weather was warm and clear. 
Two bottom manholes were removed 
and suction line inserted through the 
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manhole on the west side of the tank. 
This suction line was connected to 
gasoline-driven 500-gal-per-min. Mar- 
low centrifugal pump with discharge 
connection to tank No. 2. The pump 
was located about 60 ft. west to the 
windward of tank No. 1. 

“Work was started approximately 
at 3:00 p.m. At approximately 4:50 
the gasoline motor on the pump was 
heard to skip several times and then 
back-fire. Following the back-fire the 
pump burst into flames. Soon the 
gasoline service tank on the pump 
ruptured and spread gasoline over 
the ground, which immediately flashed 
into a new fire. This fire set the west 
manhole afire. The fire then traveled 
around the tank and through the dry 
grass, igniting the manhole on the 
east side. 

“The following observations were 
made after the fire: 


“1. Pumping unit should have 
been placed much further from the 
tank; pumping connections should 
have been made at the water draw- 
off valve. 


“2. When pumping through man- 
hole, only one cover should have been 
removed. 


“3. Marlow pump should be de- 
signed with safety tank, safety spark 
plugs, and safety exhaust manifold. 


“4. All dry grass should be thor- 
oughly wet down or removed from 
tank area, particularly before work 
of a hazardous nature is performed.” 


Company Experience 


In addition to these API reports 
of fires occurring during tank gas- 
freeing operations, we have experi- 
enced in our marketing operations 
three fires paralleling in general the 
circumstances outlined in API Report 
No. 95. In each case, the fire oc- 
curred at ground level outside the 
tank. Fortunately no disabling in- 
juries were involved, and the dam- 
age to property was slight. In the 
first case, ignition was from a small 
electric pump used for pumping the 
last oil from the tank. The second 
case was similar, except that a gaso- 
line-engine-driven pump was being 
used. The cause of ignition in the 
third case was never very clearly 
established. 

The two refinery fires reported by 
the institute were particularly dis- 
turbing to our manufacturing-depart- 
ment management, as they occurred 
during tank-steaming operations—a 
method we have followed at our re- 
fineries for many years. 

To benefit by the experience of 
our various refineries and sales di- 
visions in connection with their tank 
gas-freeing operations a conference 
was arranged. At this conference 
the API fire-protection circulars re- 
ferred to previously herein were thor- 
oughly discussed, along with O. W. 
Johnson’s memorandum on tank ven- 


tilation, the summary of which we 
quote: 
“Summary 


“1. With the steam supplies com- 
monly available, injection of steam 
into the vapor space of a tank is un- 
able (except for very small tanks) 
to displace any large proportion of 
the vapor present, or sufficiently to 
dilute initially rich or explosive mix- 
tures so that they will no longer be 
ignitable. 

“2. Steam injected into a tank 
will not drive appreciable amounts 
of volatile constituents out of bottom 
residues, and the effect of heating 
shell residues will be unimportant. 

“3. Steam injected into a tank 
will assist in promoting natural ven- 
tilation, but the same quantity of 
steam will produce vastly greater re- 
sults, if used as motive power for 
some sort of air mover, such as an 
ejector. 

“4. Steam injected into a tank in- 
troduces an ignition hazard by gen- 
eration of static electricity. 

“5. Transitory explosive mixtures 
will usually prevail in tanks during 
the ventilation process, both when 
air alone is used and when steam is 
injected into the tank. However, by 
employing forced ventilation with air, 
the period during which the explosive 
condition prevails can be greatly re- 
duced. 

“6. Safety will be promoted by de- 
ferring sludge removal and all other 
activities requiring the presence of 
men in the vicinity until the tank is 
safe from explosion. Frequent tests 
with a combustible-gas indicator will 
be desirable. 

“7. Under most conditions, tank 
purging by forced ventilation with 
air can be accomplished with less 
hazard than where steam is injected 
into the tank.” 

From this conference review, it 
was concluded: 

1. That the present manufacturing 
department method of gas-freeing 
tanks with the use of steam was 
costly, slow and, under certain con- 
ditions, hazardous. It was also con- 
cluded that tanks can be gas-freed 
more quickly with a greater degree 
of safety and cheaper by using forced 
ventilation and/or water fog. 

2. Inasmuch as all the equipment 
necessary to gas-free tanks without 
the use of steam is not available at 
all refineries, it will be necessary for 
them to continue the use of steam in 
their tank-purging operations until 
the necessary facilities are available. 
The tank-steaming operation should 
be conducted at as high a rate as 
possible, consistent with not over- 
pressuring the tank. 

3. That an _ outlined procedure 
should be prepared for the stepwise 
method in gas-freeing the various 
tanks. 

The following procedures, copies of 
which are appended, have been drawn 
up for the purpose of outlining ways 
in which this can be accomplished. It 
is intended that these procedures be 
used only as a guide in preparing a 
specific set of local procedures cov- 
ering the various types of gas-free- 
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Gas-Freeing Tanks 





ing operations. It is recognized that 
all refineries do not have identical 
problems due to weather, variation 
in the equipment, stocks, etc. There- 
fore, different methods may have to 
be followed to accomplish the same 
results. It is further recognized that 
water and power are available only 
in limited quantities in our market- 
ing departments. Therefore, their 
procedures call for different methods 
and equipment. 


Manufacturing-Department 


A-—-Finished gasoline and other 
similar products—cone-roof tanks. 

B--Finished gasoline and other 
similar products—floating-roof tanks. 

C —Sweet crude—cone-roof tanks. 

D—-Sweet crude floating-roof 
tanks. 

F}—-Sour crude—cone-roof tanks. 

F—-Sour crude—floating-roof tanks 

G—-Sour distillate—cone-roof tanks. 

H--Sour distillate floating-roof 
tanks. 

I—-Procedure for ventilating high- 
flash 100 deg F sweet stock 
tanks. 


Marketing-Department 
A -Finished 
similar products 
B~ -Finished 


other 
cone-roof tanks. 
gasoline and _ other 


gasoline and 


similar products floating-roof 
tanks. 

C—-Ventilating high flash 190 deg 
y 4 sweet stock tanks. 


Factors Considered 


1. Recent API reports on tank ex- 
»plosions. 

2. Memorandum on tank ventila- 
tion by O. W. Johnson. 

5. Experience of company tank- 
‘leaning supervisors. 

!. Type of tank, including roof 
attachments, etc. 

©. Characteristics of the 
previously stored in the tank. 

6. Availability of power, water, 
and steam. y 

7. Availability of special mecPani- 
‘al ventilating devices. 

8. Climatic conditions. 


stock 


Inert-Gas Purging 


Inert gas is used for purging op- 
‘rations of one form or another at 
most of our refineries. Inasmuch as 
this is a special problem outside the 
scope of this paper, the subject will 
not be further commented on. 


Tank Ventilation 
The memorandum on tank ventila- 
tion by O. W. Johnson, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, dated 
July 23, 1946, the conclusions of 
which were summarized previously, 
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is recommended for careful review 
and study. 
Summary 


1. There is no single best method 
for conducting all tank gas-freeing 
operations. 

2. Establish a local step-by-step 
procedure for each similar tank- 
purging operation. 

3. Consider carefully the problems 
presented by the stock previously 
stored in the tank, such as sour oils, 
aromatic stocks, leaded gasolines, 
acids, caustics, etc. 

4. Provide appropriate equipment 
to conduct the gas-freeing operation 
at a rapid rate. 

5. Keep men away from the tank, 
and work in the immediate vicinity 
of the tank should be kept to a mini- 
mum while the tank is being air- 
purged. 

6. It is the conviction of the writ- 

er that tanks can be gas-freed by air 
purging in most cases with greater 
safety, in a shorter time, and at low- 
er cost than by the former method 
of steaming. 
7. If it is necessary to use steam 
for tank-purging, conduct the steam- 
ing operation at as high a rate as 
possible consistent with not over- 
pressuring the tank. 


Gas-Freeing Gasoline 
Cone-Roof Tanks 


(NOTE: Other similar products 
shall include all sweet stocks, except 
crude, with a flash point of 100 deg 
F or less.) 


1. Pump out all possible product 
through existing lines. 

2. Introduce water to float re- 
maining product, and pump product 
out. 

3. Blank all lines except foam and 
water drawoff. 

4. Remove one or more top man- 
hole plates, and place a venturi air 
eductor in each manhole. Start 
eductors, and remove side manhole 
plates. 

5. Continue introducing water. 
Pump, syphon, or allow excess water 
to flow from tank. 

6. Continue ventilating tank until 
gas tests less than 50 per cent of 
the lower explosive limit. Tests 
should be taken through gaging 
hatch not less than 10 ft below tank 
roof. 

7. Continue ventilating, and start 
to break up water and sediment 
through shell manhole with grounded- 
nozzle high-pressure water stream. 
Pump, syphon, or allow excess water 
to flow from the tank. 

8. Continue ventilating, hosing 
out, and testing for gas until tank 
is clean. Men may enter tank witb- 
out gas mask and perform cold work 
when the following are complied 
with: 

a. Gas concentration is less than 


20 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit. 

b. All lines are blanked. 

9. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free 
and be free of oil. 


Floating Roof Tanks 


(NOTE: Other similar products 
shall include all sweet stocks, except 
crude, with a flash point of 100 deg 
F or less.) ; 


1. Before roof rests on its legs, 
remove a roof manhole plate and 
place a venturi air eductor in the 
manhole with air line attached ready 
to operate. Air-line valve shall be 
located on the ground. Canvas tube 
shall be placed over end of air educ- 
tor and extended to top of tank dis- 
charging over the side. 

2. Pump out all possible product 
through existing lines. 

3. Introduce water to float re- 
maining product, and pump product 
out. 

4. Blank all lines except foam and 
water drawoff. 

5. Start venturi air eductor, and 
remove shell manhole plates. 

6. Continue ventilating tank until 
vapor discharging from air eductor 
tube tests less than 50 per cent of 
the lower explosive limit. 

7. Continue ventilating, and start to 
break up water and sediment through 
shell manhole with grounded-nozzle 
high-pressure water stream. Pump, 
svphon, or allow excess water to 
flow from tank. 

8. Continue ventilating, hosing 
out, and testing for gas until tank is 
clean. Men may enter tank without 
gas mask and perform cold work 
when the following are complied 
with: 

a. Gas concentration is less than 
20 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit. 

b. All lines are blanked. 

9. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free 
and be free of oil. 


Gas-Freeing Sweet Crude 
Cone-Roof Tanks 


1. Pump out all possible crude 
through existing lines. 

2. Blank all lines except foam. 

3. Remove one or more roof man- 
hole plates, and place venturi air 
eductor in each manhole. Start educ- 
tor, and remove shell manhole plates. 

4. Continue ventilating until gas 
tests less than 50 per cent of the 
lower explosive limit. 

5. Continue ventilating, and start 
to break up water and _ sediment 
through shell manhole with grounded- 
nozzle high-pressure water stream. 
Pump, syphon, or allow water and 
water and sediment to flow from the 
tank. 

6. Continue’ ventilating, hosing 
out, and testing for gas until tank is 
clean. Men may enter tank without 
gas mask and perform cold work 
when the following are complied 
with: 

a. Gas concentration is less than 
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20 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit. 

b. All lines are blanked. 

7. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free 
and be free of oil. 


Floating Roof Tanks 
Gassy Crude 


1. Remove a roof manhole plate 
and place a venturi air eductor in 
the manhole with air line attached 
ready to operate. Air-line valve shall 
be located on the ground. Canvas 
tube shall be placed over end of air 
eductor and extended to top of tank 
discharging over the side. 

2. Pump out all possible crude 
through existing lines. 

3. Blank all lines except foam. 

t. Start roof air eductor in opera- 
tion. Remove side manhole plates. 

5. Continue ventilating tank until 
gas tests less than 50 per cent of the 
lower explosive limit. 

6. Continue ventilating, and start 
to break up water and _ sediment 
through shell manhole with grounded- 
nozzle high-pressure water stream. 
Pump, syphon, or allow water and 
water and sediment to flow from the 
tank. 

7. Continue ventilating, hosing out, 
and testing for gas until tank is 
clean. Men may enter tank without 
gas mask and perform cold work 
when the following is complied with: 

a. Gas concentration is less than 
20 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit. 

b. All lines are blanked. 

8. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free and 
be free of oil. 


Non-gassy Crude 


Note: NON-GASSY CRUDE shall 
include all sweet crudes with a suf- 
ficiently low light-end content so that 
the gas in the vapor space of the 
tank does not test in the. explosive 
range, or above, at existing normal 
temperatures. 


1. Pump out all possible crude 
through existing lines. 


2. Blank all lines except foam. 


3. Remove side manhole plates. 
Place venuri air eductor in one man- 
hole and ventilate. 

4. Continue ventilating tank un- 
til gas tests less than 50 per cent 
of the lower explosive limit. 

5. Continue ventilating, and start 
to break up water and sediment 
through shell manhole with grounded- 
nozzle high-pressure water stream. 
Pump, syphon, or allow water and 
water and sediment to flow from the 
tank. 


6. Continue ventilating, hosing out, 
and testing for gas until tank is 
clean. Men may enter tank without 
gas mask and perform cold work 
when the following is complied with: 

a. Gas concentration is less than 
20 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit. 

b. All lines are blanked. 

7. Before hot work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free and 
be free of oil. 
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Gas-Freeing Sour Crude 
Cone-Roof Tanks 


(NOTE 1: The Rules for Handling 
Sour Crudes and Distillates shall be 
complied with until the tank is clean 
and tests free of hydrogen sulfide. 


Note 2: Sour crudes that have been 
shipped from the well to the refinery, 
involving two or more transferring 
operations, have proved by experience 
to be sufficiently weathered so that 
the hydrogen-sulfide content does not 
cause dangerous accumulations of 
iron sulfide.) 


1. Pump out all 
through existing lines. 
2. Blank all lines except foam. 


3. Remove one or more roof man- 
hole plates, and place a venturi air 
eductor in each manhole. Start air 
eductor, and remove shell manhole 
plates. 

4. Place water-fog nozzle in shell 
manhole, and continue ventilating for 
a minimum of one hour and until 
the gas tests less than 50 per cent 
of the lower explosive limit. 

5. Continue ventilating and appli- 
cation of water fog, and begin break- 
ing up water and sediment with 
grounded-nozzle high-pressure water 
stream through opposite shell man- 
hole. Inasmuch as this operation may 
release gases, continue tests for hy- 
drogen sulfide and gas. Pump or 
syphon sour water and water and 
sediment to sewer. Notify separator 
personnel of sour water in sewer. 

6. Comply with RULES FOR 
HANDLING SOUR CRUDES AND 
DISTILLATES when entering tanks 
for cleaning purposes. 

7. Men may enter the tank without 
gas masks and perform cold work 
when the following are complied with: 

a. Tank is clean. 

b. Tank is free of hydrogen sul- 
fide. 

c. Gas concentration is less than 
20 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit. 

d. All lines are blanked. 

8. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free and 
be free of oil. 


possible crude 


Floating Roof Tanks 


(NOTE 1: The Rules for Handling 
Sour Crudes and Distillates shall be 
complied with until the tank is clean 
and tests free of hydrogen sulfide. 


Note 2: Sour crudes that have been 
shipped from the well to the refinery, 
involving two or more transferring 
operation, have proved by experience 
to be sufficiently weathered so that 
the hydrogen-sulfide content does not 
cause dangerous accumulations of 
iron sulfide.) 


1. Before roof rests on its legs, re- 
move a roof manhole plate and place 
a venturi air eductor in the manhole 
with air line attached ready to oper- 
ate. Air-line valve shall be located 
on the ground. Canvas tube shall 
be placed over end of air eductor 
and extended to top of tank dis- 
charging over the side. 

2. Pump out all 


possible crude 
through existing lines. 


3. Blank all lines except foam. 

4. Start roof air eductor, and re- 
move shell manhole plates. 

5. Place water-fog nozzle in shell 
manhole, and continue ventilating for 
a minimum of one hour and until 
the gas tests less than 50 per cent of 
the lower explosive limit. 

6. Continue ventilating and appli- 
cation of water fog, and begin break- 
ing up water and sediment with 
grounded-nozzle high-pressure water 
stream through opposite shell man- 
hole. Inasmuch as this operation may 
release gases, continue tests for hy- 
drogen sulfide and gas. Pump or 
syphon sour water and water and 
sediment to sewer. Notify separator 
personnel of sour water in sewer. 

7. Comply with RULES FOR 
HANDLING SOUR CRUDES AND 
DISTILLATES when entering tanks 
for cleaning purposes. 

8. Men may enter the tank without 
gas masks and perform cold work 
when the following are complied with: 

a. Tank is clean. 

b. Tank is free of hydrogen sul- 
fide. 

c. Gas concentration is less than 
20 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit. 

d. All lines are blanked. 

9. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free and 
be free of oil. 


Gas-Freeing Sour Distillate 
Cone-Roof Tanks 


(NOTE: The Rules for Handling 
Sour Crudes and Distillates shall be 
complied with until the tank is clean 
and tests free of hydrogen sulfide.) 


1. Pump out all possible product 
through existing lines. 


2. Introduce water to float remain- 
ing product, and pump product out. 


3. Blank all lines except foam and 
water drawoff. 


4. Lay water-fog lines to roof man- 
hole. Establish flow through fog noz- 
zle. Remove one roof manhole plate, 
and immediately insert fog nozzle 
in open manhole. 

5. Lay water-fog lines to opposite 
shell manhole, and establish flow 
through fog nozzle. Remove manhole 
plate, and immediately insert fog 
nozzle in open manhole. 


6. Operate both fog nozzles for 
minimum of one hour. Shut down, 
and remove top fog nozzle and re- 
place with venturi air eductor. 


7. Continue operating air eductor 
and fog nozzle until the gas tests 
less than 50 per cent of the lower 
explosive limit. Gas test sample 
should be taken through gaging hatch 
about 10 ft below roof. 


8. Continue ventilating and appli- 
cation of water fog, and begin break 
ing up water and sediment with 
grounded-nozzle high-pressure wate! 
stream through opposite shell man- 
hole. Inasmuch as this operation maj 
release gases, continue tests for hy- 
drogen sulfide and gas. Pump 0! 
syphon sour water and water an 
sediment to sewer. Notify separato: 
personnel of sour water in sewer. 


9. Comply with RULES FOR 
HANDLING SOUR CRUDES AND 
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. . . Proving by a drop- 
hammer test the non- 
spatter, tackiness, and 
“stay-put”’ qualities of 
grease when treated 
with PARATAC. 


His practical knowledge 
of the performance of 
PARAMINS in various 
lubricating oils and 
greases... 


... plus the skill and ex- 
perience of over 2000 
research scientists and 
technicians working with 
the facilities of America’s 
largest petroleum lab- 
oratories... 


... will improve your products 
—when you use PARAMINS. 


—PARAM | NS make good motor oils and fuels 


ADDITIVES WITH A BACKGROUND PARAMINS ADDITIVES ARE KNOWN BY THE BRANDS: 

PARATONE —-for improved viscosity index. 
PARAFLOW —-for lower stable pour. 

PARATAC -for tacky oils and greases. 

PARAPOID —/for E.P. gear oils. 

PARANOX —/for inhibiting corrosion and oxidation. 
PARASHEEN— for better appearance. 


PARADYNE —for improved gasoline. 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC. Pe 
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ALSO MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND BY THE WAYNE TANK & PUMP CO., LTD., NEWL&NDS PARK, LONDON, S.E. 26 @ THE WAYN! 
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WAYNE 100-A with the Horizontal Hose Reel is the 
most convenient pump ever built. The reel turns automatically so 


that hose always pulls straight out. The Reel is at fill cap height, 




















and most serves can be made with the amount of hose in the 








loop outside the reel. However, when you need fourteen feet of 
hose, you have it instantly. There’s no tugging or pulling. The 
hose ‘‘stays put’’ automatically . . . retrieves instantly. Wayne 
Model 100-A is just 53"’ from toe to tip. It will give your station 
‘‘the new look.’’ Matching Pump, Model 100-B, is available with 


Extenda-Hose. Write for bulletin and more facts now. 


KTEEN FEET! 


14 ft. OF HOSE 


“ 


4 
© for your protection | Zaid 
Y *»* FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA § 
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DISTILLATES when entering tank 
for cleaning purposes. 

10. Men may enter the tank with- 
out gas masks and perform cold work 
when the following are complied with: 

a. Tank is clean. 

b. Tank is free of hydrogen sul- 
fide. 

c. Gas concentration is less than 20 
per cent of the lower explosive limit. 

d. All lines are blanked. 

11. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free and 
be free of oil. 


Floating Roof Tanks 


(NOTE: The Rules for Handling 
Sour Crudes and Distillates shall be 
complied with until the tank is clean 
and tests free of hydrogen sulfide.) 


1. Before roof rests on its legs 
place fog nozzle at top platform, ani 
discharge water fog downward to wet 
inside of tank shell during last stage 
of pumpout. 

2. Pump out all possible product 
through existing lines. 

3. Introduce water to float remain- 
ing product, and pump product out. 

4. Blank all lines except foam and 
water drawoff. 

5. Lay water-fog lines, establish 
flow through fog nozzles. Remove 
one or more side manhole plates, and 
immediately insert a fog nozzle in 
each open manhole. 

6. Continue application of water 
fog for a minimum of one hour and 
until gas tests less than 50 per cent 
of the lower explosive limit. 

7. Continue application of water 
fog, and begin breaking up water and 
sediment with grounded-nozzle high- 
pressure hose stream through opposite 
side manhole. Inasmuch as this opera- 
tion may release gases, continue tests 
for hydrogen sulfide and gas. Pump 
or syphon sour water and water and 
sediment to sewer through manhole. 
Notify separator personnel of sour 
water in sewer. 

8. Comply with RULES FOR 
HANDLING SOUR CRUDES AND 
DISTILLATES when entering tank 
for cleaning purposes. 

9. Men may enter the tank without 
gas masks and perform cold work 
when the following are complied with: 

a. Tank is clean. 
~ es Tank is free of hydrogen sul- 

ide. 

c. Gas concentration is less than 
20 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit. 

d. All lines are blanked. 

10. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free and 
be free of oil. 


Ventilating High-Flash 
Sweet Stock Tanks 


(NOTE: High-flash sweet stocks 
shall include stocks with a flash 
point above 100 deg F such as kero- 
sine, diesel and distillate fuels, and 
other similar products. ) 


1. Adequate ventilation shall be 
provided. 

2. Continue ventilating, and hose 
out until tank is clean. Men may 
enter the tank and perform cold work 
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without gas masks when the gas 
concentration is less than 20 per cent 
of the lower explosive limit and all 
lines have been blanked. 

3. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free and 
be free of oil. 


Gas-Freeing Other Products 
Cone-Roof Tanks 


(NOTE: Other similar products 
shall include all sweet stocks, except 
crude, with a flash point of 100 deg 
F or less.) 


1. Pump out all possible product 
through existing lines. 

2. Introduce water to float remain- 
ing product, and pump product out. 


3. Blank product lines. 
4. Remove top manhole plate. 


5. Place portable blower in posi- 
tion, assure that no gasoline has 
been spilled outside of the tank or 
vapors permitted to escape from 
tank, then start blower and warm-up 
engine until it is operating smoothly. 

6. Remove side manhole plate, and 
attach canvas duct to manhole. 


7. Continue ventilating tank until 
gas tests less than 50 per cent of 
the lower explosive limit. Tests 
should be taken through gaging 
hatch not less than 10 ft below tank 
roof. 


8. Continue ventilating; hose out 
and test gas until tank is clean. Men 
may enter tank without gas mask 
and perform cold work when the fol- 
lowing are complied with: 

a. Gas concentration is less than 
20 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit. 

b. Product lines are blanked. 

9. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free and 
be free of oil. 


Floating Roof Tanks 


(NOTE: Other similar products 
shall include all sweet stocks, ex- 
cept crude, with a flash point of 100 
deg F or less.) 


1. Before roof rests on its legs, 
remove roof manhole plate. 

2. Pump out all possible product 
through existing lines. 

3. Introduce water to float remain- 
ing product, and pump product out. 

4. Blank product lines. 

5. Place portable blower in posi- 
tion, assure that no gasoline has 
been spilled outside of the tank or 
vapors permitted to escape from 
tank, then start blower and warm-up 
engine until it is operating smoothly. 

6. Remove side manhole plate and 
attach canvas duct to manhole. 

7. Continue ventilating tank until 
vapor above roof inside tank shell 
tests less than 50 per cent of the 
lower explosive limit. Test samples 
from several different elevations. 

8. Continue ventilating, hose out, 
and test for gas until tank is clean. 
Men may enter tank without gas 
mask and perform cold work when 
the following are complied with: 

a. Gas concentration is less than 


20 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit. 

b. Product lines are blanked. 

9. Before hot-work permit is is- 
sued, the tank shall test gas-free and 
be free of oil. 


API Issues Tentative Code 
On Tank Car Calibration 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—A move to stand- 


ardize calibration of tank cars and 
measuring of their contents has been 
made by API's Division of Trans- 
portation through publication in “ten- 
tative form” of a “Code for Calibrat- 
ing Tank Cars and Measuring, Sam- 
pling and Calculating Tank Car 
Quantities.” 

API says the code, to be briefly 
titled “Code for Tank Car Quanti- 
ties,’ aims at: “(1) unification of the 
methods used in measuring, sampling 
and calculating the quantities of pe- 
troleum and its products in non- 
pressure type cars, (2) establishment 
of instructions and special procedures 
as a basis for agreements between 
consignor and consignee, and (3) 
standardization of the methods used 
for calibrating tank car tanks.” 

Need for a code to standardize 
measurement of tank car quantities 
became evident during the war years, 
API said, when complaints involving 
in the aggregate millions of gallons 
were received on crude alone. 

Copies of the code are available 
through API, 50 W. 50th St., New 
York, for $1. 


Wilson Says Oil, Chemicals 
Lead in Industry Growth 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—Petroleum and chemi- 
cal industries lead practically all oth- 
er major industries in rate of growth 
both during and since World War II, 
in support of research and in relative- 
ly low price levels of products—the 
latter due largely to technological im- 
provement—Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
Indiana Standard board chairman, 
told Trust Division of American 
Bankers Assn. Nov. 4. 

Increases of about 40% in physical 
volume of sales and about 45% in 
total assets have been registered by 
petroleum and chemical industries in 
the six years between 1941 and 1947; 
both have shown substantial in- 
creases in earnings, well justified by 
heavy capital expenditures and neces- 
sary to-finance additional capital re- 
quirements to keep pace with rapidly 
growing demand, and both have 
pretty well overcome shortage prob- 
lems, he said. 

Dr Wilson said that the two in- 
dustries “cannot relax their expan- 
sion activities, or growing demand 
will again overtake them” as “plants 
and production facilities are all oper- 
ating very close to capacity.” 
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COMPLETE 
SERVICE STATION LINE 


ROUTE THIS TC 
YOUR SERVICE MAN! 


(IT SOLVES ONE OF HIS VITAL PROBLEMS) 





NOZZLE VALVES 














No. 850 
Vertical Check 
Extractor Valve 


(Metal-to-metal type) 


In maintenance, accessibility is time and 
money. Buckeye Vertical Check Extrac- 
tor Valves eliminate the necessity of 
tearing up concrete and digging through 
hard earth when foot valves or angle 
check valves are clogged or leaking. 
They’re installed in the base of the 
pump itself. They’re built for years of 
use. But they are accessible for immedi- 
ate inspection or removal. (See illus- 
tration.) They can be serviced without 
removing the valve body, without 
breaking a union or disturbing a pipe 





——— DAYTON———_- 


Valves and Fittings for 
Service Stations, Bulk Plants 
and Tank Trucks 


November 17, 1948 








ANGLE CHECK VALVES 





No. 851 
Vertical Check 
Extractor Valve 


(Composition Disc type) 


connection. A small wrench loosens cap 
screws, a screw driver removes inner 
lock ring and the assembly lifts out with- 
out strain. Try one...and experience the 
reaction of other service men who now 
specify them for all installations. 

Illustrated valves are alike except that 
No. 850 has metal-to-metal flat disc and 
seat while No. 851 features composition 
disc and spring-loaded stem. 

Look for evidence of efficient and 
practical maintenance design in all mem- 
bers of the Buckeye Complete Line. 





FOOT VALVES 


t——— MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


BUCKEYE IRON & BRASS WORKS, Dept. N 
P.O.Box 883, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send details on the Buckeye complete line. 
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Relationship of Prices, Profits, Petroleum 


Production Emphasized in API Paper 


By ROBERT G. DUNLOP* 


President 
Sun Oil Co. 


Among you are many with far 
more years of experience in the pe- 
troleum industry than I have en- 
joyed. All of you fully understand 
and practice the basic principles of 
a free market, 
competitive enter- 
prise economy. 
Lest anyone sus- 
pect me of carry- 
ing oil to East 
Texas, let me as- 
sure you that my 
mission is not the 
conversion of un- 
believers, but 
rather an exhor- 
tation to the 
faithful to raise 
the banner of a Mr. Dunlop 
free, competitive 
industry and disseminate the truth. 

Never in recent years, at least, has 
there been more wide-spread ignor- 
ance and misunderstanding of the 
function of prices and profits as 
stimulators of productivity under our 
competitive enterprise economy than 
exists today. In view of the steady 
stream of collectivist propaganda to 
which the American people have been 
subjected since the war’s end, it is 
not surprising that this should be so. 


But unless this ignorance and mis- 
understanding can be cleared away, 
our competitive enterprise system is 
in serious jeopardy of being disrupted 
by ill-conceived governmental re- 
strictions. Consequently this subject 
merits the attention and concern of 
each of us. 


We must correct the widespread 
popular belief that profits are just 
a residue paid out to stockholders 
when a company’s books are closed. 
We must make it clear to all our 
people that profits have definite jobs 
to do that are vital to the operation 
of our competitive economy. And let 
there be no misunderstanding. Our 
interest in a competitive economy is 
not as an end in itself, but as a 
means to an end: the end being an 


Address delivered at annual API meeting 
Nov il at Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
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improved standard of living for the 
American people. 


Profits Constitute Wages or Rental 


First, profits constitute the wages 
or rental that a company pays for 
the plant and tools supplied by stock- 
holders—the plant and tools on which 
productivity is based and which are 
the very foundation of well-paying 
jobs. 

But, as you well know, profits in a 
competitive enterprise economy per- 
form many other functions. They are 
the gauges in our general office con- 
trol rooms which signal the economic 
temperatures and pressures of the 
times. 

For example, profits, when they 
become large, signal the need for 
expansion in those lines of produc- 
tion in which demand is increasing. 
Contrariwise, a lack of profits indi- 
cates the necessity of contraction in 
those industries which have been 
over-expanded or whose p;oducts are 
in diminishing demand. 

Not only do profits signal the need 
for expansion, but profits induce peo- 
ple to risk their savings in those en- 
terprises which will produce goods 
and services that the rest of us want 
and are able to buy. 

Profits serve as the most import- 
ant method of accumulating funds 
which are needed for new capital 
investment. This is true whether the 
profits are reinvested in the business 
or paid out to stockholders. In either 
instance, they are the means for 
capital formation which is essential 
to ‘all industrial expansion. 

Once an investment has been made, 
the margin of profit serves as a re- 
corder or yardstick of the efficiency 
of the managers of the enterprise, 
unless the latter enjoys some kind of 
monopoly position. Thus to maintain 
reasonable profits in a competitive 
industry, the managers must be,alert 
to improved quality and services, in- 
creased volumes of sales and prices 
as low as those of their rivals. © 


Adequate Profits Essential 


Adequate profits are essential for 
business and industry to fulfill their 
responsibilities to serve the general 
welfare. They stimulate expansion 
and competition, thus providing more 


and better goods with consequent 
lower prices. They give people an 
incentive to invest their savings. And 
they act as a guide and a regulator 
of the flow of capital funds. 


As long as profits are permitted to 
perform these functions, our econo- 
my will remain dynamic and strong, 
serving the needs of the American 
people. 


Supply, Demand Determine Prices 


The heart of the profit system is 
the price mechanism which in a free 
market adjusts the supply and demand 
for goods and services. This adjust- 
ment is made (in other words, prices 
are determined) in the market place 
through the free and competitive bid- 
ding of many buvers and many sell- 
ers. Short-run market prices result 
from the interplay of supply and de- 
mand factors, regardless of the cost 
of producing a given commodity or of 
the profits which may result from sell- 
ing it. <A too little-appreciated fact 
is that customers, through the pres- 
sure of their demand, determine prices 
in a competitive economy. 

Of course, in the long run—say, 
over a period of several years—if the 
market price for a commodity has 
not been sufficiently high to cover 
costs of production and to yield a re- 
turn on investment for all producers, 
the less efficient firms producing that 
commodity will be forced out of busi- 
ness or they will abandon production 
of that particular commodity. As a 
result, fewer units will be produced, 
the market price will rise because of 
insufficient supply, and profit mar- 
gins will be restored. 

On the other hand, when market 
price for a commodity is high enough 
to yield an exceptionally good profit. 
existing firms start expanding, and, 
perhaps new firms are started. The 
supply is thus increased. Competition 
thereupon grows sharper and prices 
fall when the supply reaches a point 
slightly in excess of the demand at 
the,existing price level. This results 
from the competition of sellers in 
disposing of their production. 

Such are the traditional operations 
of the laws of supply and demand in 
our competitive enterprise economy 
Nor is the effect of these laws nulli- 
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: We've found eight (8) ways 
to give you a better utility container 


-+.and you get all eight improvements in 
Continental's streamlined steel container. Here 
they are — eight reasons why your product will 
ship better, look better and sell better: 








a: wht New drop handle clears filling 
"i Lai spout by 2’ inches. Easier to 
Z a grasp, easier to carry. No danger 
+ i of hurting fingers. 


Double cap spout doesn’t extend 
beyond rim of container —permits 
container to be rolled without 
damage. 


improved dome top design. Gives 
added strength, longer service. 


Decreased height of container — 
cuts carton and shipping costs. 


Elimination of side ears permits 
snug packing. Handle attached to 
dome. 


Deeper, sturdier reinforcing 
beads in body give greater 
rigidity. 


Streamlined, modern appear- 
ance. Sales message not inter- 
rupted by ugly side ears. 


Body reduced at bottom and top 
—end seams offset for greater 
rigidity and strength. 








This high quality Continental utility container is 


made from 26 gauge steel — but if you want to 


CONTINENTAL 
Can ComPANY 


people can help you decide which type is the 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


shave costs and your product won't suffer in a 
lighter container, we can supply you with o 


26-28 gauge combination. Our sales office 








best deal for you. 
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fied by the inflationary forces that 
have been at work in this country 
for several years. Generally speak- 
ing, inflation has given increased 
force to the demand side, without, 
however, having brought about a cor- 
responding balance in supply. 

This condition results from a sharp- 
iy increased supply of money which 
is a direct consequence of loose mone- 
tary policies and federal government 
deficit financing, aggravated by huge 
war spending. Thus, there has taken 
place a national accumulation of much 
more money than there are goods 
and services to buy with it at exist- 
ing price levels. 

We have today, including both 
money in circulation and deposits 
in commercial and savings banks, 
two and one-half times as much 
money as in 1939. But since 1939, 
despite record-breaking industrial 
achievement, the production of poods 
has increased only 78%. Thus, over 
the last eight years the money sup- 
ply has increased about twice as fast 
as the physical output of our mines, 
factories, shops and farms. 


The inevitable result has been a 
greatly increased demand for most 
commodities that could not be met 
by supplies, with sharply increasing 
prices pid up by those with the money 
to do so. While increased production 
is helpful, only a correction of the 
unsound monetary policies of the past 
and an end to deficit financing by 
the government can bring these in- 
flationary forces under control. 


Story Needs to Be Told 


And that, too, gentlemen, is a story 
that needs to be told far and wide. 
3usiness and industry cannot hope 
to achieve public understanding and 
acceptance of their current opera- 
tions as long as people generally mis- 
take the manifestations and results 
of inflation for its cause. The caus: 
of this inflation is precisely the in- 
jection of increased quantities of! 
money into circulation by a process 
which has been but one step short 
of an outright printing press opera- 
tion. 

Everything else-- round after round 
of increased prices and increased 
wages and credit expansion are 
but conseauences of the increase in 
the quantity of money that resulted 
from the monetizing of government 
debt. Thus the prewar value of the 
American dollar has been cut ap- 
proximately in half. When that fact 
is understood generally, we shall be 
on our way to solving our chief diffi- 
culties. Let us not deceive ourselves: 
we shall not get on solid ground until 
that fact is fully recognized by our 
people and government has the cour- 
age to correct the fallacious policies 
of the last 18 years. 

Turning now to the oil business, we 
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witness an outstanding example of 
competitive enterprise and the spe- 
cific application of these fundamen- 
tal economic laws which we have just 
reviewed in their general operation. 
In our industry events of the last 
three years demonstrate beyond all 
possibility of dispute that prices. 
profits and productivity are interde- 
pendent. I have likened them to 
“three peas in a pod’’—and so they 
are. Tike the peas in a pod, each is 
separate in itself; but each also is 
joined to the other. Factors affect- 
ing any one of them, influence the 
others. The pod, of course, is our 
competitive enterprise system. 


Not Enough Said of Job Oil Has Done 


Much has been said about oil’s 
sharply increased profits. Not enough 
has been said about the tremendous 
job that oil men and women have 
done in stepping up production to 
meet the postwar demand. 

It is superficial and meaningless 
to say that 1947 oil industry dollar 
profits were approximately 60% 
greater than in 1946 and that this 
year’s net earnings are running at 
substantially higher levels. 

Such dollar earnings are the great- 
est in the history of the oil industry. 
But whether it is evidence of a healthy 
economic situation remains to be seen 
in view of the attendant circum- 
stances. For to be properly ap- 
praised, these earnings must be re- 
lated not only to the general economic 
situation, but also to the general oii 
supply-demand picture, to the vol- 
ume of sales, to prices, to the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar and finallv 
nut mast importantly, to the obliga- 
tions (involving replacement and ex- 
pansicn problems) resting on the in- 
dustry to supply the oil needs of the 
consuming public. Only as this is 
done can current oil profits be made 
meaningful and significant. 

Increased sales volume, requiring, 
for the most part, capacity operations 
and increased prices have contributed 
to the oil industry’s profit picture. It 
should be emphasized that both, in 
large part, grow out of the inflation- 
ary situation created by increased 
supplies of money and price disparity 
caused by government controls. 


Factors Underlying Price Increases 


The elements of the increased de- 
mand for petroleum products needs 
no demonstration before this gather- 
ing. However, factors underlying the 
price increase need to be repeated 
because they are too often forgotten. 

Foremost is the fact that wartime 
price controls for all practical pur- 
poses froze oil prices. You know the 
refusal of OPA to permit any in- 
crease in the price of crude oil, de- 
spite rising costs resulting from in- 
flationary pressures. Product prices 
were permitted only to rise slightly. 
For instance, whereas in the 1941-45 


period, coal prices were permitted to 
rise approximately 27 per cent, prices 
for petroleum and its products were 
allowed to advance only 12 per cent. 


Importantly, the disparity thus cre- 
ated was responsible in part for the 
postwar rush to install oil burners 
and to convert to oil industrial plants 
burning coal. 


When OPA controls ended, petro- 
leum and its products were selling at 
wholesale for one-third less than their 
1926 average prices, but all commodi- 
ties making up the index were selling 
on an average of 13% above 1926 
base. In the face of this situation 
and the intensive postwar demand, 
oil prices began to rise in 1946 and 
the corrective adjustments which 
were so badly needed have since been 
taking place. 


Since 1946 the general level of 
crude oil prices has been raised five 
times (one authorized by OPA) for 
a total of $1.40. None of these in- 
creases (except that granted by 
OPA) directly resulted from the fact 
that someone merely thought a price 
rise would be a good idea and then 
acted. In each instance there was a 
very real and aggressive demand 
pressure by someone needing oil that 
forced the price up. In each instance 
it reflected a tight industry-wide 
supply-demand situation. If that were 
not true, the increased price would 
not have held. 


Demand Caused Price Increase 


The situation leading up to these 
price increases was one of demand 
gradually overwhelming supply. The 
obvious public desire was for larger 
supplies of oil products, which, of 
course, required increasing supplies 
of crude oil. Both proved economic 
concept and the history of oil pro- 
duction indicated that this require- 
ment could not be achieved by a 
stationary price, irrespective of 
whether such action came as a result 
of governmental edict or industry 
predilection. 


Historically, the trend of well 
drilling follows the pattern of crude 
prices, as I shall subsequently dem- 
onstrate. New oil discoveries as well 
as increased production are dependent 
on well drilling. Thus, even though 
demand dictated the price increases, 
it was believed that they would prove 
to be incentives for stimulating in- 
creased production. 


This precisely has happened. Since 
the first 1947 price increase, March 
a year ago, domestic oil production 
has increased from a daily average 
of 4,784,000 bbls. to a new high of 
5,604,000 for the week ending Oct. 
30 this year, the latest figure avail- 
able. This latter figure was 820,000 
bbls. of daily average production over 
March 1947—an increase of 17%. 
Preliminary to that production was 
the fact that well drilling last year 
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AND MANY OTHER LARGE 
CONSUMER ACCOUNTS 


“a SBOY 


Gasboy has designed the new low-cost Servicenter to give the consumer 
the newest and finest consumer-type pump made for dispensing gasoline, 
kerosene and Diesel oil. The new GASBOY Servicenter pumps gasoline 
at the rate of 15 g.p.m., and by the flick of a finger, the cabinet door 
opens and discloses two large shelves to hold two-gallon size oil cans, 
grease guns, tools, air hose, and whatever else the consumer needs to 
service his motor equipment. Yes ,GASBOY, always FIRST with advanced 
desigh in consumer pumps, is proud to introduce the new GASBOY 
Servicenter Electric Pump. 








Write or wire immediately for literature and prices! 
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FOR YOU, whistling VENTALARM ® sig- 
nal puts chauffeurs on more Money 
Spots each day. Allows deliveries to be 
made quickly, accurately, safely without 
entering home. Prevents spills, eliminates 
repeat calls. Decreases truck mileage. 
Saves man and truck time. Aids dispatch 
planning. Gives accurate tank inventories 
for degree day use. Decreases run-outs. 
Over a million in use. Slashes delivery 
costs by 20% to 30% 

Old Tanks easily equipped. Model LC 
VENTALARM signal permanently installed in vent 
line in 15 minutes. Pays for itself in 
a few deliveries. See your supply 
house or write us for literature. 
Your decision NOW will 
make yourcompany MONEY. 





SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


79 FIRST STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


\ 








VENTALARM: 


WHISTLING TANK FILL SIGNAL 











BLENDERS 
WHOLESALERS 


OF LUBRICANTS 
INDIANA 


High V. 1. Motor Oil 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Unusually Good 
Mid-Cont. Specs. or Better 


DELIVERY: 


Tank Cars—Transports 





or Your Pickup 
PRICES: 
Low 
DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS: 
On Request 
QUALITY: 
High and Guaranteed 


PHONE OR WRITE 


WESTVILLE OIL 
and MFG. Inc. 


WESTVILLE, IND. 
TELEPHONE 111 
Re-Refined Motor Oils 
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was 13% greater than 1946 and this 
year it is estimated the additional 
wells completed will show an even 
larger increase. 


Leader in Industrial Expansion 


Actually the oil industry has be- 
come a leader of industrial expansion. 
The Federal Reserve Board reports 
that since 1941 crude oil production 
has increased 46%. But in that period 
iron and steel output increased only 
11%; lumber and its products 17%; 
automobiles 31%; bituminous coal 
22%, and all.manufacturing produc- 
tion but 19%. 


Higher Prices Increase Supplies 


Obviously, therefore, increased 
prices have had the effect of increas- 
ing supplies of oil and this is what 
the consuming public has desired. 
But has the public, as a few critics 
have suggested, been forced to pay 
“through the nose’ to get these in- 
creased supplies? The answer is to 
be found in a frank comparison of 
oil prices with prices for other com- 
modities and the general price pat- 
tern of the nation. 


Altogether since the war’s end, 
generally posted crude oil prices have 
advanced $1.40 a barrel, or, on the 
basis of East Texas crude, 112%. 
Actually this represents the increase 
in crude oil prices since 1941 because 
the OPA froze crude oil prices at 
the level of the end of that year. 


Admittedly this increase consti- 
tutes a sharp rise in price but ac- 
tually it is less than the depreciation 
of the purchasing power of the dollar 
which has taken place as evidenced 
by greater price increases for many 
other commodities. For instance, in 
the period 1941 to this fall wholesale 
raw material prices on an average 
increased 116.2% and the average in- 
crease of wholesale prices for farm 
products increased 130%. 


Increase in crude oil prices have 
been reflected only in part in in- 
creased prices to consumers for gaso- 
line, heating oils and other petroleum 
products. At service stations across 
the nation motorists today are pay- 
ing an average of only 35% more, 
including tax, for gasoline than they 
did in 1941. Meanwhile the govern- 
ment’s consumers’ price index (cov- 
ering such things as clothing, gro- 
ceries and furniture) in the same 
period rose 66%. 


Wholesale and retail prices of 
kerosine, furnace oils and heavy fuel 
oil have risen more precipitously than 
have gasoline prices. Demand for 
these heating oils has sharply risen, 
out-running their supply. As previ- 
ously pointed out, however, demand 
in excess of supply is the factor re- 
sponsible for price increases. 


We all recall that prior to recent 
postwar price readjustments, fuel oils 
in varying degree sold at prices less 


than their value for conversion into 
gasoline. Efficient refinery opera- 
tions, under such _ circumstances, 
generally require that the maximum 
amount technically possible of a bar- 
rel of crude oil should be processed 
into gasoline as long as there is a 
market for such gasoline. Recent 
increases in fuel oil prices have elim- 
inated this disparity and therefore 
have provided incentives for refiners 
to produce these products. Likewise 
these increases have closed the gap 
between oil and coal prices created by 
OPA action. 


Certainly oil as yet has not com- 
menced to price itself out of cus- 
tomers, as coal has been doing for 
years. Although the rate of in- 
creased demand for furnace oils this 
year, as estimated, is not as great 
as it was last year, the increment is 
higher than normal. 


Even to keep up with a normal an- 
nual increase in demand, taking into 
account the increases in demand for 
motor fuels, the oil industry not only 
has been required to keep up its ex- 
isting facilities but to pursue an ex- 
pansion program far greater than 
any undertaken in the past. Therein 
is the crux of the industry’s problems. 


The replacement of existing plant 
and the expansion of facilities must 
be made at costs which today are 
greater than twice prewar construc- 
tion and equipment costs. This con- 
stitutes a serious problem for all in- 
dustry, but it is extremely serious 
for petroleum where capital invest- 
ment per employe and per dollar of 
annual sales is substantially greater 
than in other industries, as illustrated 
by comparison with steel, rubber and 
automobiles. 


Depreciation Allowances Inadequate 


Further, while current depreciation 
allowances recognized by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue are sufficient to 
recover the original cost of plant con- 
struction, they are grossly inadequate 
to provide for its replacement at to- 
day’s prices. Failure of industry to 
replace and keep modern and efficient 
its existing facilities means retrench- 
ment, less production, fewer jobs and 
a consequent inability to meet cus- 
tomer demand. 


In order to keep existing plant and 
equipment up to present standards 
and to expand facilities to meet the 
increased demands for petroleum 
products, the industry in the last two 
vears has made capital expenditures 
averaging $2 billion annually. Such 
expenditures are at a rate twice th 
average for the war period and ap 
proximately three times the average 
for the five years immediately pre 
ceding the war. 

Were it not for the fact that petro- 


leum industry profits have been ris- 
ing, the source of funds for the re- 
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placement and expansion reflected by 
this huge capital expenditure would 
create a critical problem. But the 
forces of demand, which have result- 
ed in higher prices and a need for 
increased facilities, at the same time 
have generated greater dollar net 
earnings available for use for replace- 
ment and expansion of plant to fulfill 
that demand. 

Owners of the oil industry-——the 
stockholders—to whom profits right- 
fully belong, have permitted their 
companies to reinvest a major por- 
tion of their profit-money to provide 
facilities for meeting the demand and 
thus, in time, lowering prices, and the 
ratio of profits to the sales dollar. 

Joseph E. Pogue and Frederick G. 
Coqueron of the Chase National Bank 
in their Thirty Company Study com- 
puted that last year stockholders of 
these companies took only slightly 
more than one-third of the profits, 
leaving virtually two-thirds for rein- 
vestment in their respective enter- 
prises. 


Replacement Costs Exceed 
Depreciation 
Consequently, the cost of replace- 
ments in excess of depreciation al- 
lowances and of plant expansion is 
provided for by the _ stockholders 
through foregoing a dividend return 
that rightfully belongs to them. In 
other words, the stockholders are will- 
ing to reinvest a large portion of a 
company’s earnings in the hope of 
future profits through increased vol- 
ume and to safeguard their original 
investment through maintaining the 
dynamic structure of the enterprise. 
While capital funds may be secured 
in various ways, capital itself cannot 
be created except through savings, 
that is, expending less than is pro- 
duced or earned. It is a fundamental 
concept that corporate enterprise to 
survive in the long run must create, 
as a result of its operations, the cap- 
ital necessary to effect its reproduc- 
tion. Therefore, the higher degrec 
of internal creation of capital, the 
souncer the industry is generally and 
the greater its stabilizing influence 
on the entire economy. Traditionally 
the oil industry has generated most 
of the capital needed for its expan- 

sion over the years. 

Entirely aside from the historic 
practice of the industry, current 
rates of taxation and credit restric- 
tions place limitations on the avail- 
ability of outside financing. 

But irrespective of whether funds 
come from within or from outside 
the industry, a level of profits com- 
mensurate with the capital funds 
needed to meet demand is essential 
to obtain them. Loans must be re- 
paid, and additional stock issues re- 
quire additional earnings in order to 
maintain the value of the securities. 

If the level of profits is not com- 
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mensurate with the need to meet de- 
mand, then the expansion essential 
to meet that demand cannot take 
place. As long as the forces of sup- 
ply and demand, operating in a free 
market place, are left unrestricted 
(except by the free choice of con- 
sumers), the industry can generate 
the means of meeting the demand of 
these consumers. 


But this is not possible should ar- 
tificial controls be imposed on the 
free market. Should the federal gov- 
ernment sharply increase taxation of 
corporate profits, radically reducing 
their net income, then the means for 
expanding the oil industry would 
be hobbled and to the extent that 
this takes place, needed expansion 
would have to be deferred or aban- 
doned. The result would be a con- 
tinued tight supply-demand situation. 
Prices would go higher unless con- 
trolled by government. 


Price Controls Hurt Production 


Imposition of governmental price 
controls, however, would most cer- 
tainly limit or reduce the output of 
high cost or marginal producers. In 
fact, it would, by destroying incen- 
tives, adversely affect all production. 
The mere threat of such action last 
winter caused deferment of many 
drilling programs, until the danger 
had passed. 


Meanwhile, unless steps are taken 
toward limiting the national credit 
and money supply, demand for oil 
would remain as great and pressing 
as now. In the end the government 
would be forced to ration oil prod- 
ucts, which in volume would grow 
less and less. The result would be 
that everyone concerned would be 
hurt, particularly the consumer. 


Oil Profits Not Out of Line 


As a matter of fact, oil industry 
profits in 1946 and 1947, were not 
out of line with prewar net earnings 
when reduced to a per cent of the 
sales dollar. This is illustrated by 
the net earnings per dollar of sales 
of the Pogue-Coqueron study of 
thirty companies from 1934 to last 
year. Peak earning years were 1937 
with 11.9c; 1947 with 11.6c; and 
1941 with 10.9c. Earnings statements 
this year indicate a somewhat higher 
ratio of return for 1948 but the spe- 
cific data will not be available until 
the year ends. Of course, none can 
say how long such a ratio will be 
sustained. 


And now, in conclusion, to those 
who would challenge our operations, 
let us make crystal clear’ these 
points: 


1—An excess supply of money 
in proportion to production, re- 
sulting from loose monetary poli- 
cies, is responsible for spiraling 
demand for most commodities 
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and consequent inflationary 
prices. 

2—-This general economic con- 
dition is the basic cause for an 
unprecedented postwar demand 
for petroleum products, although 
increased population, desirability 
of products and price disparities 
also have been factors. 

3—Per capita consumption of 
oil products in the United States 
since 1941 has increased about 
34%, thus raising living ctand- 
ards. 

{1—This demand, outrunning 
the supply of petroleum prod- 
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ucts, has resulted in crude oil 
prices more than doubling since 
1941, although product prices to 
consumers have not risen nearly 
as much. 


5—-Despite sharp _ increases, 
crude oil prices have lagged be- 
hind prices for other raw mate- 
rials and retail petroleum prod- 
ucts prices taken together, have 
lagged behind the consumer.’ 
price index. 


6—-Increased prices for crude 
oil have greatly stimulated ex- 
ploration and drilling, have 
stepped up supplies from sec- 
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ondary recovery sources and have 

increased over-all production to 

peak levels. 

7—The petroleum industry 
thus has been a leader of indus- 
trial expansion, having increased 
output cubstantially more than 

other major industries since 1941. 

8—Increased prices and capac- 
ity sales volume together have 
more than doubled oil industry 
dollar profits since the end of 
the war, but last year only one- 
third of these profits was paid 
to stockholders. 

9—-Profits reinvested in the oil 

industry have made possible a 

$4,000,000,000 capital expendi- 

tures program for 1947-48—a 

rate twice that of the war years 

and almost three times that of 
the prewar period. Without such 
profits this would not have been 
possible. 

10—-This program provides for 
the replacement of existing 
plants constructed and developed 
prior to the war at costs about 
one-half of what they are to- 
day, thus making it possible for 
the industry to maintain output. 

11—-Included also in this pro- 
gram is an expansion of facili- 
ties for increasing supplies need- 
ed to meet demand and to set 
in motion forces that make for 
increased competition and lower 
prices. 

12—-With this utilization of 
profits, the oil industry can and 
is satisfying the desire of the 

American people for oil products 

and a better standard of living. 

This, I submit, is competitive en- 
terprise in action. When told to the 
American people it will appeal to 
them for they believe in it as a sys- 
tem superior to all others. 

Today we face the danger of hav- 
ing imposed on us a collectivist econ- 
omy in the form of measures dis- 
guised as mere remedies for cur 
rent and temporary ills. Beguiling 
voices are calling the American peo 
ple to turn their backs on a free, 
competitive market place and put 
their faith in government controls 
that can lead only to the police state 
If we yield to these siren voices, they 
shall lead us to the destruction of 
that individual opportunity and free- 
dom of choice which is the founda- 
tion of our national well-being. 

Let us, with all our hearts and 
strength, with facts and truth, be 
fore it is too late, point out to th 
American people that a competitiv: 
progressive petroleum industry, 0} 
erating in a free market place, wi 
bect serve their welfare by provid 
ing to the consuming public and t 
the Armed Services adequate su} 
plies of petroleum products, at rea 
sonable prices, now and in the yea! 
ahead. 
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How Competition Sets Gasoline Prices 


Part 2—Determining Prices to Dealers and Stations 


This is the second of four installments of an article “Pricing 


of Gasoline 


sultant and professor of 


a Case Study” by Edmund P. Learned, Business con- 


business administration at Harvard Uni- 


versity’s Graduate School of Business Administration. The article 
is being printed in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws by special arrange- 
ment with Dr. Learned and the Harvard Business Review in which it 


originally appeared. 


Dr. Learned tells the story of how an oil company, Standard of 


Ohio, determines gasoline prices to its dealers and at its service 
stations. The first installment (see NPN Nov. 10, p. 26) gives the 
background of the study and outlines Sohio’s general views on 


gasoline pricing. 


In this week’s installment Dr. Learned begins to 


report the effect of local price disturbances on Sohio’s state-wide 


posted price. The third installment will appear in next week’s NPN. 


By EDMUND P. LEARNED* 


It is desirable to take an intenssive 
look at the period from Sept. 26, 1938, 
to May 5, 1939, because it shows what 
happens to a state-wide price when 
a basic economic readjustment is de- 
layed. In the fall of 1938 crude 
dropped 20c a bbl., and the posted 
state-wide prices fell 0.5c. The Chi- 
cago Group 3 prices fell more omin- 
ously from 5c to 4c a gal. On Sept. 
26 the state-wide dealer price was 
1414c with tax, or 9c ex-tax. Of 
Ohio’s 88 counties (see map in Exhibit 
1, p. 49) seven had dealer prices 1c 
under this level and parts or all of 
14 counties had prices 0.5c_ under. 
Dealers in Springfield bought at 1.5c 
under the state-wide price. Week by 
week the structure crumbled. By May 
5, when state-wide posted prices were 
reduced, the price had become purely 
nominal. 


In the following summary of what 
happened it is more important to 
capture the feel of the crumbling 
market than it is to try to follow 
dealer or service station prices in 
particular places. 


During the week of Oct. 10 to 16, 
1938, posted prices in Springfield 
were raised 0.5c, and the low level 
of Columbiana County spread to two 
townships of Carroll County. During 
the week of Oct. 17 in Akron the deal- 
er price was reduced 0.5c and the ser- 


* Professor of Business Administration, 
Harvard University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; private consultant to 
business Article published in Harvard Busi- 
ness Review 
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vice station price lic. Price cutting 
spread in Lorain County also. 

The week of Nov. 28 dealer prices 
in Williams, Fulton, and Lucas Coun- 
ties were reduced lic and in Toledo 
the service station price was reduced 
2c and the dealer price Ic. 

A reduction of 0.5c was made in 
dealer and service station prices in 
Ashland County during the week of 
December 5; dealer prices were re- 
duced ic in Tuscarawas and Wash- 
ington Counties. Prices were also re- 
duced 0.5c in Clinton County, thus 
bringing them in line with Hamilton 
and Clermont County prices which 
already were 1c under the state-wide 
dealer posting. During the week of 
Dec. 12 four more counties—Butler, 
Warren, Green, and Clark—were 
brought in line at lower levels with 
Cincinnati (Hamilton) and Dayton 
(Montgomery) prices. Darke and 
Miami and Champaign, the next tier of 
counties above this low-price area, re- 
ceived reductions of 0.5c the same 
week. The low-price area around 
Akron spread further within Sum- 
mit County, and a new low level was 
established in Toledo (Lucas County). 
Price reductions began in parts of 
Ottawa County the following week. 
Wayne County and Wooster, Ohio, 
began in the week of Dec. 19 to re- 
flect the low prices in nearby Sum- 
mit County. Stark County, next to 
Wayne and Summit, received price 
reductions during the week of Dec. 
26. 

By Dec. 31, 1938, over 30 counties 
had lower posted prices; 18 of these 
were ic below state-wide prices, and 
one was 2c below. The centers of 
price pressure were Cincinnati, Day- 


ton, Columbus, Marietta, Akron 
Mt. Vernon, Paulding, and Toledo 


More and more counties or parts of 
counties were affected early in 1939 
Jefferson, Medina, and Columbiana 
the week of Jan. 9; Ashtabula. Ma- 
honing, Richland, and Defiance, the 
week of Jan. 23. Toledo and Lucas 
County became 2.5c below the state 
posting the week of Jan. 23. By the 
end of January over 40 counties had 
been affected: most of the reduc- 
tions were lic under the state post- 
ing. 

After the middle of February 1939, 
prices 1.5c under the _ state-wide 
posting were becoming quite notice- 
able near Findlay and Lima. The east- 
ern counties near Pennsylvania, coun- 
ties around Dayton, and Washington 
County also received lower postings. 
Akron, Canton, and Toledo were go- 
ing lower. 


As of March 31, 1939, only the 
areas around Cleveland, nine coun- 
ties in central Ohio, and 11 counties. 
in southern Ohio were unaffected by 
price reductions. 


There is, of course, a closer relation 
between wholesale tank car prices 
and crude prices than appears on the 
surface. The posted price of the 


large buyers of crude has always 
been a target of competitors for 
either secret discounts in periods of 


slack demand or premiums in periods 
of tight supply. Thus, crude oil prices 
as a whole do have an indirect ef- 
fect on wholesale tank car gasoline 
prices, and these in turn on state- 
wide dealer and S. S. prices. When 
some crude is selling at a discount, 
it is likely to appear as cheaper gaso- 
line in the tank car market in Chicago 
or Oklahoma, or as a cheap cargo in 
the Gulf or New York Harbor mar- 
kets. These lower car or cargo prices 
soften up markets and accentuate 
price competition in the oil industry. 


Having quoted state-wide prices 
and dealer prices on the basis of gen- 
eral considerations, the company 
posted local prices wherever neces- 
sary and for a variety of difrerent 
reasons to meet local conditions. In 
times dominated by general condi- 
tions of strong demand product short- 
ages, and inflation such as 1946 and 
1947, the company maintained state- 
wide prices with few, if any, excep- 
tions. In other more normal times, 
such as immediately before the war, 
the record shows that when local 
factors were dominant, the so-called 
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Exhibit 5. 


Sohio Posted Service. Station Prices (Ex-Tax) and Dealer 


Margin,* 1938-1943 


(In cents per gallon) 


1937 
State-Wide Akron 
Price Margin Price Margin 
12-24 13.0c 3.5¢ 12.5¢ 3.0¢ 
193% 
1-3 13.5 3.0 13.0 3.0 
$20 
41-2 
6-13 
7-23 12.5 2.5 
20 
4-26 13.0 3.5 12.0 2.5 
10-18 
10-19 11.0 2.5 
12-1 
12 ia? 
12—29 
1939 
1-21 
1-27 
2-14 10.5 2.5 
2-16 
21% 10.0 2.5 
5-5 12.5 3.5 10.5 2.5 
6-2 
6-16 
6-22 
S26 
4-15 
10-7 13.0 3.0 11.0 2.5 
10-11 
1940 
1-27 12.5 3.5 10.5 2.5 
2-19 
2—20 
3~1 
4-6 10.0 2.5 
» . 4.5 2.0 
2-15 
6-13 
7-9 
7-12 
7-16 
7-29 
S—b 
11-29 
12-10 
12-16 
1941 
1-1 
1-3 
1-9 
1—30 
3-11 
4-2 10.0 2.0 
4-24 
5-6 13.0 3.5 11.0 2.5 
5-20 
29 1 ) 3.5 11.5 2.5 
6-1 
s. 46 12.0 2.5 
1942 
3-3 12.5 3.0 
3-11 
1943 
1-1 


* Not actually posted; represents the difference between posted S. S 


state-wide price virtually disappeared 
in favor of local exceptions. 

Exhibit 5 lists the service station 
price and the “posted” dealer mar- 
gin, for the state, and for Akron, 
Canton, Springfield, and Toledo, dur- 
ing the period from Dec. 12, 1937, 
through Jan. 1, 1943. We see price 
weakness in Akron, Springfield, and 
Toledo during 1938. In 1939 relative- 
ly low prices continued in these three 
cities, and Canton had a substantial 
period of even lower prices. In 1940 
all four cities were below state levels, 
and a serious price war occurred in 
Springfield. 

In 1948 the management formally 
recognized that it had in effect aban- 
doned a state-wide price under nor- 
mal conditions and had gone over 
to a system of quoting delivered 
prices based upon competition in lo- 
cal markets. The only vestige of the 
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Canton Springfield Toledo 
Price Margin Price Margin Price Margin 
13.0c 3.5¢ 13. 0c 3.5c 13.0¢c 3.5c 
13.5 3.5 13.5 3.5 13.5 3.0 

11.5 2.5 
11.5 3.0 
13.5 3.5 
13.0 ) 
11.0 2.5 
13.0 ) 10.5 2.5 13.0 3.5 
11.0 2.5 
11.0 2.5 
10.0 2.5 
11.0 2.5 
10.0 2.5 
10.5 2.5 10.0 3.0 
11.0 3.0 
10.5 2.5 11.5 3.0 10.5 3.0 
11.0 3.0 
10.0 2.25 
10.0 2.5 
11.0 3.0 
11.0 3.0 
9.5 2.0 
10.0 2.5 
10.0 2.0 11.5 3.0 11.5 3.0 
10.0 2.0 
11.0 3.0 11.0 3.0 
10.0 2.5 
9.5 2.5 
9.5 2.0 
3.0 2.0 
8.5 2.0 
o.0 2.0 
10.0 2.5 
9.0 2.0 
8.5 2.0 
10.0 2.5 
9.5 2.0 
8.5 2.0 
7.5 2.0 
7.0 2.0 
8.5 2.0 
S.0 2.0 
7.75 2.0 
9.0 2.0 
8.5 2.0 
9.5 2.( 9.3 2.3 10.5 2.5 
10.0 2.5 
10.5 2.5 10.5 2.5 11.0 2.5 
10.5 2.7 
11.0 2.5 11.5 2.7 11.5 2.7 
11.5 2.0 
12.0 2 12.5 3.0 12 7-1) 
12.5 3.0 
12.0 2.5 
12.5 5.0 


and posted dealer prices. 


former practice was the fact that the 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS ar- 
ried a state-wide price along with 
prices for each of 13 cities in the 
state. Effective Oct. 1, 1948, the com- 
pany formally abandoned the state- 
wide price and hereafter will furnish 
the NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
only with its prices for the 13 cities, 
which the management considers will 
give a representative cross. section 
of the company’s actual prices. It 
would not be practical, however, to 
publish in the general press the price 
quotations of every local market 
served by the bulk plants of the serv- 
eral divisions of the company. 
Changing the method of quoting 
prices does not of course change the 
fundamental forces at work in the 
state-wide market, as_ discussed 
above; these will continue to be as 
strong as ever. But it is evident 





that a large part of the competitive 
picture is made up of varying local 
conditions. Let us look in some de- 
tail, therefore, at company practices 
of the last decade in dealing with lo- 
cal price variations. 


Lecal Price Adjustments 


Procedure used in determining local 
price changes and who takes re- 
sponsibility and initiative 


Whereas the home office took the 
major responsibility and initiative in 
setting general state-wide prices, 
changes in local prices were made on 
the recommendation of division man- 
agers but with the approval of the 
vice president in charge of sales. 
The home office was not willing to 
make price changes on hearsay evi- 
dence, and therefore divison man- 
agers sent letters or reports of con- 
ditions and events in their territories. 
When the local situation required it 
or the home office requested it divi- 
sion managers made price surveys 
with which they usually submitted 
substantiating photographs of posted 
prices in stations included in their 
reports. 

These surveys, most of them made 
before the war, demonstrate (1) the 
large number of Sohio dealers who 
undersold company stations, (2) the 
wide variation in prices of dealers 
selling brands of other oil companies, 
and (3) the extent to which private- 
brand outlets cut prices. It should 
be noted that whenever price cutting 
developed, sales at company-operated 
stations, which of course maintained 
the posted S. S. prices, quite often 
went down, whereas the sales of com- 
pany dealers, especially those who 
met the competitive prices, tended 
to hold their own. The way prices 
behaved differently in different lo- 
calities also is significant. 

It is not possible to reproduce any 
of the surveys here, but a few ex- 
cerpts will be given to portray the 
nature of local price competition. In 
Exhibit 6 there is a price survey from 


Exhibit 6. Comparative Gasoline 
Prices in Akron, June 13, 1939 


(Sohio Posted S. 8S. Price—15.5 Cents) 


Total Number 
Selling Below Number Selling at 
Sohio Posted 15.0 14.5 14.0 


Dealers Price Cents Cents Cents 

Sohio a 26 3 

Sun ... , 21 14 7 

Gulf : Ss 5 3 

Texaco 7 3 4 

Shell 8 7 1 

Sinclair 3 2 1 

Amoco 4 , 1 1 

Cities Service 2 2 

National 3 2 1 

Phillips 5 2 3 

Pure 2 1 1 

Canfield 1 3 1 

Socony 1 

Fleet-Wing 1 1 

Pennzoil 1 

Sterling 2 2 

Atlantic 1 1 

Private Brands 5 2 2 1 
Total er 107 75 30 2 
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Exhibit 7. Comparative Gasoline Prices of Sohio 


Sohio 
s. 8S. 
Posted Same 
Date Price Price 
Before 12/1/3 cocnve 26.08 
Pt De betetecencusine ae 
SEE -wetceecenateone ee 5 
Sg > _ S| 
 Kateteceseneneee ae 1 
SOT TIEO 6s8 cccasiccusave BO s 


Akron. Out of 590 dealers over 18% 
were posting prices on their pumps 
from 0.5c to 1.5c under the prices of 
15.5c a gal. or 10.5c ex-tax posted 
in company stations. Note the num- 
ber of dealers, including independent 
Sohio dealers, who were selling at 
0.5c to 1c under the company 
price. Since these dealers were pay- 
ing the dealer price for Akron of 13c 
including tax (8c ex-tax), many were 
operating on a margin of 2 cents and 
some on less. A letter of the division 
manager to the home office on July 
6 told of two cut-price stations that 
had been selling at 14.5c and 14.4c 
respectively and had now cut to 13.9c 
to meet the competition of one of the 
American Oil Co. dealers (Amoco) 
shown in the exhibit. In a price 
survey of July 20 the division man- 
ager classified 139 outlets out of the 
total of 590 as selling at cut prices. 
How many more concessions there 
were under prices posted on dealer 
pumps could not be known. Survey 
after survey demonstrated that it was 
impractical to try to establish a ser- 
vice station price that was more than 
2.5c over the dealer price. 


Price surveys for Canton also 
showed varying prices between out- 
lets. For example, a survey on April 
4, 1941, of 64 dealers who had cut 
prices showed five dealers represent- 
ing five different brands selling at 
13.4c including tax, 28 dealers repre- 
senting 11 different brands selling 
at 13.9c or 14c, 13 dealers represent- 
ing 6 different brands selling at 14.3c, 
14.4c, 14.5c, or 14.6c, and 18 dealers 
representing 8 brands selling at 14.8c 
or 14.9c. At the time, the S. S. price 
in company-operated stations was 15c. 
The company’s dealers sold at prices 
from 13.9c up. 


Another survey from Toledo show- 
ing comparative prices of the com- 
pany and 28 cut-price or trackage- 
type firms with 48 outlets is given 
in Exhibit 7. 

The surveys indicate that there are 
different patterns for price differ- 
entials between cut-price brands and 
the company in different cities. 

In Canton, Railway Stores had 
built a substantial position by sell- 
ing at 1c under the advertised well- 
known brands. Usually when this 
outlet cut 1.5c or 2c under other 
competition, it drew volume so that 
dealers made price reductions to hold 
trade and eventually the company had 
to follow. Between 1935 and 1936 
one company dealer in Canton had 
sales decline on an average from 
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and Leading Price Cutters in Toledo 


Number of Sations Selling at 


after which he tried his own experi- 
ments in pricing. He had asked the 
company for a reduction in its dealer 
price, and he claimed he could get a 
reduction from two major competi- 
tors. When his request was _ not 
granted, instead of leaving the com- 
pany, he lowered his own margin by 
quoting a lower price to customers. 
At one time his margin went as low 
as 0.9c. His volume went up to over 
100,000 gals. a month in one station. 
And he is still in business and buying 
gasoline from the company at its 
regularly quoted dealer prices. 
Toledo is a city where the normal 
differential between S. S. prices and 
cut-price outlets is 1.5c. In a period 
of depression, such as 1937, such a 
differential pulled volume away. It 
was the opinion of the division man- 


1% Cent 1 Cent 1 Cents 2 Cents 2% Cents 3 Cents 34 Cents 5% Cents 

Below Below Below Below Below Below Below Below Total 

17 17 9 43 

31 1 3 8 43 

29 10 2 46 

5 34 5 1 2 47 

1 36 7 1 2 48 

1 16 9 6 4 4 48 
8,000 gals. to 2,000 gals. a month, ager that early in 1937 this type of 


outlet was doing about 10% of the 
business. A year later he estimated 
that such outlets were doing 20% to 
23% of the business in Toledo. In 
good times, the effect of low prices 
was less noticeable. For instance, 
in September, 1939, the division sub- 
mitted a list of 39 trackage stations 
and 24 dealers of major oil companies 
that were posting prices below the 
company. In spite of these facts, vol- 
ume in company and dealer stations 
was holding well, and the company 
was able to ignore the competition. 
Improving business conditions and 
personal incomes seemed to result in 
people being less anxious to capital- 
ize on price and more willing to pay 
for the combination of convenience 
and personal service which they ap- 
parently wanted. 


Exhibit 4. County Map of Ohio 
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World War II Oil List of Draft Deferments 


Is Adopted by Selective Service Planners 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON In determining 
what essential or critical occupations 
should entitle workers in petroleum 
industry to draft deferment in event 
of war, government’s. long-range 
planners have decided to rely on the 
lists used by Selective Service during 
World War II. 

Officials of National Security Re- 
sources Board, Selective Service and 
National Military Establishment re- 
port they finally have agreed on this 
procedure after months of discus- 
sion. Unless this policy is changed 
before another world conflict it would 
mean draft deferment for such em- 
ployes of the oil industry as engi- 
neers, stillmen, acidizers, well ce- 
menters, drillers, geological compu- 
ters, chemists, geologists and pump- 
ers. 

Policymakers of the various draft- 
planning agencies have been unable 
to agree, however, on a specific list 
of occupations which should entitle 
oil industry workers to deferment 
during the current peacetime draft. 
That’s because they will be drafting 
so few men and have so little inform- 
ation at present on exact manpower 
requirements of the industry. (A sur- 
vey of these requirements has just 
been begun by an NPC committee 
headed by W. W. Vandeveer, of Cleve- 
land.-Ed. Note). 

Factors to Be Considered 

As a result they have decided to 
allow local draft boards wide discre- 
tion in granting draft deferment on 
the basis of occupation. Individual 
boards will only be instructed to con- 
sider these factors in occupational 
deferment cases: 

A. Whether in a potential draftee’s 
occupation there is a personnel short- 
age that cannot be filled despite 
aggressive recruiting. 

B. Whether his occupation requires 
an extended period of education, 
training or specialized experience for 
effective job performance. 

C. Whether it may not be possible 
to maintain production without his 
services by up-grading, job break- 
down or simplification, skill dilution, 
modification of production process, 
training or application of similar 
methods and devices. 

Federal officials figure that the 
local boards will have more complete 
specific information than the gov- 
ernment on these points. Even so, 
NSRB concedes that this policy may 
result in inequitable treatment for 
some workers. They say the best 
they can do is to make it as easy as 
possible for workers to take their 
cases to appeals boards. This would 
be done when a worker claimed his 
being drafted. would involve a hard- 
ship either to himself or to his em- 
ployer. 

Because of the total mobilization 


required in the event of war, the 
draft procedure would be much more 
cut and dried than now with specific 
instructions dispatched to all draft 
boards. 

The oil portion of the list of criti- 
cal activities of World War II fol- 
lows: Production of petroleum, nat- 
ural gas and’ petroleum products, 
drilling, rig-building, field service op- 
erations, petroleum refining and pro- 
duction of liquefied petroleum gas. 
These critical activities would be en- 
titled to draft-deferment for their 
essential workers. 


Definitions Listed 


The following is the list of defini- 
tions of critical occupations in the 
oil industry which Selective Service 
used during World War II and which, 
according to the present plans, it 
would use again in the event of 
war: 


1. “Oil well cementer: Directs workers en- 
gaged in casing oil well side walis with 
cement to provide protection and control for 
underground operations; consults with others 
to determine type of cementing job needed for 
specific formations and conditions encountered 
in well; calculates quantity and quality of 
cement needed, amount of drilling fluid to 
remain in well, and considers other factors 
in advising cementing procedures; directs 
others in mixing cement and pumping it to 
specific point in well using special casing 
equipment May supervise related tasks, such 
as locating splits in casing, killing wild gas 
wells by pump pressure and mixing drilling 
fluids.’’ 

2. “Chemist: Makes all kinds of analyses 
investigations in the field of chemistry to de- 
termine the compositions of inorganic and or- 
ganic compounds of mixtures.’’ 
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3. **Computer: Compiles and interprets geo- 
logical data to determine existence of oil- 
bearing strata.”’ 

1. “OU well driller: Supervises set-up and 
drilling operations and operates the controls 
of a cable drilling rig which is used to drill 
oil and gas wells.’’ 

5. “Chemical engineer: Specializes in re- 
search in petroleum refining.’’ 

6. **Petroleum engineer: Performs engineer- 
ing work concerned with the discovery, drill- 
ing and production of oil; examines earth, 
using knowledge of geophysical prospecting 
to determine possibility of oil, surveys land 
to determine topography and extent of oil- 
bearing strata; supervises and directs erec- 
tion of the drilling rig and work of drilling 
the well to bring it into production; plans and 
develops methods of controlling flow of oil 
when well is brought in, supervises and directs 
cleaning and maintenance of wells and pump- 
ing of oil during productive life of wells.’ 


7. **Geologist: Collects samples of rock and 
oil during field expeditions with a view 
to locating various oils or minerals.’’ 

Ss. “Oi well gun perforator: Pierces holes 
in drill pipe, casing, tubing and earth forma- 
tions at desired points in oil well with elec- 
trically ignited subsurface gun charged with 
high explosive powders, to permit application 
of various processes designed to increase pro 
ductivity of well; directs crew to lower gun 
by cable into oil well using special truck- 
mounted hoisting equipment; observes. wire- 
line measuring device weight indicator and 
instrument panel in truck to position gun at 
predetermined point pulls lever at control 
board to send electrical current through cable 
to detonator cap which fires powder charge 
in gun and drives bullets into walls of bore- 
hole, to make passage for flow of oil or gas 
or for cement and other fluids used in various 
production processes; devises methods for 
freeing stuck guns, extinguishing ignited gas 
or oil, or meeting other emergencies; repairs 
complex instruments, using electricians hand 
tools and supervises maintenance of equip- 
ment."’ 


9. “OU well treater (acidizer): Treats oil 
wells with acid to increase production, using 
special truck - mounted equipment; consults 
with others regarding formations encountered 


and conditions in well to determine quantity 
and quality of acid required, duration of acid 
treatment and point of application; devises 
procedures according to conditions encountered ; 
blends selected acids in mixing device of ap- 
paratus; pumps acid through tubing to bot- 
tom of well with acid pumps, and forces it by 
pressure into specified formation; releases 
pressure and withdraws acid at completion of 
treatment.’’ 


10. **Refinery pumpers: Is in charge of 
large pump houses and operates or supervises 
operation of a number of pumps. Must be 
familiar with many lines and valves which 
extend from pump houses to the various proc- 
ess units and tanks located throughout re- 
finery, many different size tanks and miles 
of underground pipe located for storing and 
transferring crudes, various types of semi-fin- 
ished and finished petroleum products, Is re- 
sponsible for gauging all transfers between 
departments and oil received and shipped from 
refinery from tankage for loading petroleum 
products into pipe lines, tank cars, tank 
trucks, barrels, etc. without contamination.’’ 

11. **Stillman: Is in charge of the operation 
of a combination of such processing units as 
atmospheric pressure or vacuum distillation; 
thermal or catalytic cracking, polymerization, 
continuous coking, alkylation solvent extrac- 
tion, or vapor and gas recovery plants, to 
process crude oil, aviation and motor gaso- 
line, fuel oils, synthetic rubber raw materials 
coke, asphalt, etc. Is responsible for operat- 
ing personnel, training of personnel, quality 
and yield of products, interpretation of in- 
strument readings and laboratory reports, su 
pervision of maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment.’’ 


Branded Products Reappear 
At British Service Stations 


Special to NPN 

LONDON—British petroleum dis- 
tributing organizations returned a bit 
nearer to prewar status last month 
when the ban on advertising and pro- 
motion of branded products was 
ended. The ban had been effective 
throughout the war years and during 
the postwar period by voluntary 
agreement and while ‘pool petrol” 
was being distributed. 

End of the ban actually began 
several weeks earlier when the Pe- 
troleum Board went out of existence 
and companies were given permis- 
sion to return to a competitive, bran- 
ded: product basis. By agreement, 
companies approved an intervening 
period to permit the purchase of 
space and organization of revised 
branded trading. 

First insertions have beeh promo- 
tion and factual, for lack of press 
space continues to put a crimp on all- 
out advertising. 

Brand signs have been restored at 
garages and pump sstations, along 
with trade marks and other signa- 
tures usually prevalent around sta- 
tions. 


West Va. Oil Men Meet 


Special to NPN 

CHARLESTON, W. Va. —A rec- 
ord total of some 200 oil men, rep- 
resenting all branches of the industry, 
attended the 11th annual convention 
of the West Virginia Petroleum Assn. 
at the Daniel Boone Hotel here 
last month. 

Re-elected as association office’ 
were: Ralph D. Lowe, president, El! 
Refining Co., Charleston; L. S. Salis- 
bury, vice president, Pure Oil C« 
Charleston; and Francis C. Farley, 
executive secretary. Also re-electec 
by unanimous vote were the execu- 
tive and general committees. 
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MEN OF PETROLEUM. [eee 


sumers, ranchers, factory owners, 





storekeepers—to everyone who uses petroleum in any form, this man 
is the petroleum industry. He represents years of scientific study and 
advancement...hundreds of invaluable products...millions of dollars in 
capital investment dedicated to better living through the petroleum 
industry. His advice saves money, saves time, saves automobiles or live- 
stock or machinery. He studies individual problems...turns them over to 
a highly trained army of technical experts...returns with their solutions. 
He is everywhere... helping people use the multitude of human and 
technical benefits that flow from petroleum. 
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Sure, America’s going ahead... 
if we all pull together! 


Let’s compare yesterday with 
today ... that will give us an idea 
of what tomorrow can be! 

Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 


creased our supply of machine power 
j! 9 times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more 
than doubled the output each of us pro- 


duces for every hour we work. 









Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 


household to about $4000 (in dollars of 


the same purchasing power. ) 


Work Hours: Yet, since 1910 we have cut 
18 hours from our average workweek — 
equivalent to two present average work- 
days. 


HOW have we succeeded in achieving all 


this? Through the American kind of 


What we have already 
accomplished is just a 
foretaste of what we 
can do—if we continue 
to work together! 





teamwork! And what is teamwork? 


American teamwork is management 
that pays reasonable wages and takes fair 
profits—that prov ides the best machines, 
tools, materials and working conditions 
it possibly can—that seeks new methods, 
new markets. new ideas; that bargains 
freely and fairly with its employees. 

Our teamwork ts labor that produces 
as efficiently and as much as it can—that 
realizes its standard of living ultimately 
depends upon how much America pro- 
duces—that expects better wages as it 
helps increase that production. 

Teamwork is simply working together 
to turn out more goods in fewer man- 
hours—making things at lower costs and 
paving higher wages to the people who 
make them and selling them at lower 
prices to the people who use them. 

What we've already accomplished is 
just a foretaste of what we can do. It’s 
just a start toward a goal we are all striv- 
ing to reach: better housing, clothing, 
food, health, education, with ever greater 
opportunities for individual development. 
Sure, our American System has its faults. 
We all know that. We still have sharp ups 
and downs in prices and jobs. We'll have 
to change that—and we will! 


It will continue to take teamwork. but 
if we work together. there’s no limit on 
what we can all share together of even 
greater things. 


WANT TO HELP? 


This is the first of a series of ad- 
vertisements in The Advertising 
Council’s Economic education 
campaign. This important pro- 





{pproved for the PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE of The Advertising Council by: 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


EVANS CLARK 
Executive Director 
Twentieth Century Fund 


BORIS SHISHKIN 
Economist 
American Federation of Labor 


Formerly President 
Studebaker Corp. 


gram can be effective only 
through the strong support of 
advertisers everywhere. For in- 
formation about the succeeding 
ads write to: The Advertising 


Council, Inc., Dept. A, LL West 
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API MEETING 


Long-Range Supply Report Foresees 
Plenty of Petroleum for U. S. Needs 


(Continued from p. 13) 


prehensive study of its kind under- 
taken by the industry in recent years. 
Commented Mr. McCollum: 


Should Be No Fear 


“It should set at rest any fears 
which may have been aroused as to 
our oil supply.” 

For the five years 1949-53, inclu- 
sive, the report estimates the avail- 
ability of natural liquid hydrocarbons 
(crude petroleum and natural-gas 
liquids) produced in the U. S. will in- 
crease as follows (all figures in 
terms of b/d): 


Probable Range 


Lower Upper Average 
1949.... 6,120,000 6,300,000 6,210,000 
1950.... 6,310,000 6,630,000 6,470,000 
Ls is» we 6,460,000 6.920.000 6,690,000 
1952 6.560.000 7.140.000 6,850,000 
ae 6,600,000 7,320,000 6,960,000 


The committee made no detailed es- 
timates for the five years following 
1953, but said no sharp or substan- 
tial decline is indicated. Morever, it 
pointed to the fact that if a decline 
should set in supplementary or al- 
ternative sources of supply will enter 
the picture. 

As to these alternative sources, re- 
port saw synthetic production increas- 
ing to about 30,000 b/d by the end 
of 1952, all from conversion of nat- 
ural gas. Production from natural 


PHOTO AT RIGHT 


W. Alton Jones (left), president of Cities Service, and W. S. 
S. Rodgers (right), board chairman of The Texas Co., in an 
informal chat outside the directors meeting room at the API 


convention 


gas will mount after 1953 “at an ac- 
celerated rate if needed, supplement- 
ed by a relatively small output” from 
oil shale and coal-to-oil plants, re- 
port stated. 


Foreign Breakdown 


Looking abroad to foreign coun- 
tries both in the Western and East- 
ern Hemispheres, the committee pave 
this breakdown of crude oil produc- 
tion estimates for the first five year 
period (all figures in terms of thous- 
ands of b/d and those for Eastern 
Hemisphere excluding Russia): 


Western Eastern Total 
Hemisphere Hemisphere Foreign 

1949 1,900 1,680 3,580 
1950. 2.060 1.840 3,900 
1951. 2,250 2,080 4,330 
1952 2.450 2,260 4,710 
1953 2,490 2,520 5,010 


For the second five-year period, the 
committee said only that it expected 
foreign production to continue to in- 
crease, with that from Eastern Hem- 
isphere sources rising at a faster rate 
than in the foreign Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Availability study was not sup- 
posed to consider natural gas from 
standpoint other than conversion into 
liquid products, Report commented, 
however, that a constantly larger vol- 
ume will be made available to supply 
over-all fuel needs as distribution fa- 
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cilitics are expanded and observed 
that: 

“To this degree, therefore, natural 
gas is closely related to the avail- 
ability of liquid petroleum, and it 
represents a highly important sup- 
plementary source of fuel energy.” 

The committee report itself, as 
well as Mr, McCollum in his speech 
to the Nov. 11 session, used the quali- 
fication of no interference from yYov- 
ernment in setting forth the results 
of its long study. 


The Qualifications 


These, it said, “should be considered 
in the light of the following basic 
conditions prevailing: 

“That there will be favorable eco- 
nomic conditions; that there will be 
no government regulation of, or re- 
strictions upon, the industry’s nor- 
mal activities; that adequate mate- 
rials will be available to carry on the 
industry’s contemplated operations; 
that estimated availability will be 
based upon maximum efficient rates 
of production under engineering prin- 
ciples consonant with good conser- 
vation practices; and that there will 
be no serious interruptions in the in- 
dustry’s activities in the event of 
war.” 

Any substantial deviations from 
these conditions in actual develop- 
ments during the 10-year period, due 
to matters outside the control of the 
industry, “necessarily would require 
modification of the forecasted avail- 
abilities,’ the committee added. 


No Action on TBA Group 


Early in the meeting, the API board 
disposed of one of the most impor- 
approval 


tant items on its agenda 
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PHOTO AT LEFT 


O. D. Donnell, retired president of Ohio Oil Co., inquires 
about the Mr. Taxoline contest sponsored by the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee during the AP! convention, 
The banner on the table reads “With such a tax on gasoline, 
why not call it taxoline.” There were 10 Mr. Taxolines at 
the convention, and the persons discovering them won prizes. 
Leonard Castle, NPN’s Chicago newsman, was one of the 
Mr. Taxolines 
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of a budget of $1,850,000 for the 
public relations program. (See NPN 
Nov. 10, p. 11). 

On the recommendation of B. L. Ma- 
jewski, retiring marketing vice presi- 
dent, the board postponed action on 
a proposal to establish the Oil In- 
justry TBA group as an autonomous 
committee in the API Marketing Di- 
vision. 

Appearing as a guest speaker be- 
fore the board, Robert S. Kerr, Demo- 
cratic senator-elect from Oklahoma, 
said that the oil industry probably 
would find Democratic administra- 
tions, national and state, more friend- 
iy than some oil men expect. Mr. 
Kerr, an oil man, is a former gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma. 


A somewhat similar sentiment was 
expressed by API President Boyd at 
a press conference. Mr. Boyd said 
that it is too early to tell what the 
effect of the election on the oil indus- 
trv would be, and that he doubted 
that “anvbody in government is go- 
ing to do much to us if we do our job 
well.” He noted that the industry 
has “a lot of friends” on Capitol Hiil, 

Charles F. Kettering, for many 
years General Motors vice president 
of research, told the general session 
after receiving the API medal for 
distinguished achievement that the 
world need have no fear of running 
out of energy. 

“As long as the sun shines,” he 
said, “we'll have all the energy we 
need.” 

At a press conference earlier, Mr. 
Kettering said the gasoline engines 
which we now know how to build will 
be a more efficient user of fuel than 
the most efficient Diesel operating 
today. This is the first time, it is 
believed, that an engine authority has 
publicly stated that the gasoline en- 
gine could surpass the Diesel in effi- 
ciency. 

Following are summaries of other 
general session addresses: 


William R. Boyd, Jr. 


Entire Oil Industry Helped by 
Many Activities of Institute 


“Nothing is done by API which 
any interested oil man could not know 
or any interested government offici- 
al could not easily find out about 
merely by asking,” API President 
Boyd said in his annual address. 


Mr. Boyd’s message was a vigor- 
ous defense of the API against 
charges sometimes made against it. 
He stressed that API serves the en- 
tire oil industry, and that its activi- 
ties are as useful to small companies 
as to large ones. 


Early in his address, Mr. Boyd 
listed various charges made against 
API, then recited the institute’s poli- 
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cies and activities to refute the 
charges. In answering the conten- 
tion that API is dominated by “big 
companies,” Mr. Boyd said that the 
board of directors now has so many 
men who are, and should be, classed 
as Independent that the “so-called 
big companies do not predominate 
numerically.” 

“How could the API board ‘put out 
of business the little fellows’ without 
the knowledge and consent of the so- 
called Independent members?” he 
asked, then added: 

“If any such actions were taken, 
they (the Independent members on 
the board) would raise what we call 
in the oil country ‘unshirted hell!’ ” 

On the subject of “taking orders,” 
Mr. Boyd said that in his 28 years 
with the API, no one had ever tried 
to give him orders. 

He emphasized that API does not 
consider itself in competition with 
other oil associations, but rather 
“has always invited and been anxi- 
ous to have the co-operation and sup- 
port of all other oil trade associa- 
tions, their members and manage- 
ment.” 

There are two limitations upon 
API activity, he said—-the antitrust 
laws and the inability of the indus- 
try itself to agree on what should 
be done. 

(For further discussion of Mr. 
Boyd's address, see editorial on page 
19 of this issue.) 


Robert E. Wilson 


Industry Competition Big Factor 
In Relieving Product Shortage 


The major factor in relieving the 
shortage of petroleum products was 
competition among companies under 
the free enterprise system, Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Wilson, board chairman of 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), told the 
API general session. 


He also warned that an increase in 
corporate taxes at this time would 
make it impossible to continue the 
industry’s expansion program and 
would have serious effects on our 
whole economy. 

“The industry is understandably 
reluctant to do much further bor- 
rowing on top of what it has had to 
do in the past few years, and it is 
evident that continued good earnings 
are the prime essential to our abil- 
ity to raise this needed capital,” he 
said. ‘In 1947 capital expenditures 
were 70% in excess of total industry 
earnings.” 

Competition has prodded the in- 
dustry into pouring nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 into new facilities since 1946, 
“spending more for that purpose 
each year than its total net earnings 
and seriously enlarging the debt it 
must manage in an unpredictable fu- 
ture,” he said. 

Contending that competition was 








the biggest factor in overcoming the 
oil supply problem, Dr. Wilson said: 

“During most of last year there 
was, to be sure, a sharp decline in 
attempts to take each others’ cus- 
tomers and outlets by means of cut 
prices and other inducements of the 
lush supply era. But there has never 
been such intense competition by 
each and every company in the im- 
portant job of trying to take care of 
its own customers almost regardless 
of costs, and thus retain their good 
will and hold their business for the 
future. 

“Determined and untiring competi- 
tion for supplies to fill orders licked 
the 1947-48 supply problem. Can you 
imagine companies hauling train 
loads of crude and products thou- 
sands of miles every day from remote 
points to refineries and customers for 
any reason except to show their abil- 
ity to take care of their customers’ 
needs? 


Tells of Unuusual Supply Acts 


“Abnormal freight costs, emer- 
gency deliveries by truck from far- 
distant points, and heavy overtime, 
became normal practices,” he said. 
“Competition alone explains the tre- 
mendous drive producers have put 
on to find more oil, the building of 
new refinery units, the opening up of 
old refineries and operating obsolete 
submarginal units, the extension and 
enlarging of pipe lines and the whole- 
sale addition of tankers and barges to 
the waterborne oil carrying feet.” 


Competition also kept prices from 
running away, he said, pointing out 
that of the 50 commodity groups in 
the government’s wholesale price in- 
dex, 41 show greater increases than 
do petroleum products. 

Competition, co-operation and con- 
servation, he said, enabled the indus- 
try to meet the huge demand for 
products despite shortages of neces- 
sary steel, manpower and money. 


Frank M. Porter 


Oil Got Investigation Barrage, 
But No Aid from 80th Congress 


Frank M. Porter, president of Fain- 
Porter Drilling Co., Oklahoma City, 
declared that the 80th Congress, in- 
stead of aiding the oil industry, came 
through with the greatest barrage of 
congressional investigations ever vis- 
ited upon any industry by any Con- 
gress. 

Speaking on the subject “The Pe- 
troleum Industry Looks at Congress,’ 
Mr. Porter, who also is president of 
the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Assn. 
declared that members of the indus- 
try thought there was cause for re- 
joicing when the 80th Congress was 
elected. 

The industry felt justified, he said, 
in asking Congress to pass two high- 
ly important measures—confirmation 
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of the state’s title to the tidelands 
and clarification of the Natural Gas 
Act “which is being administered by 
the Federal Power Commission in 
such a manner as to retard the pro- 
duction and transportation of gas 
into new markets.” 


Two Good Bills Not Passed 


But, much to the industry’s con- 
sternation, Congress failed to enact 
these bills. Instead, it seriously 
threatened to pass several other bills 
which would have greatly interfered 
with the industry’s ability to carry on 
development of known resources or 
explore for new reserves, he said. 


“Anyone who followed, even cas- 
ually, the deliberations of the 80th 
Congress and its investigating com- 
mittees must have gained the im- 
pression that the oil industry was 
probably the greatest menace to the 
operation of a free economy in the 
country today,’ Mr. Porter declared. 


“At one time, upwards of a dozen 
congressional committees were inves- 
tigating various phases of the oil 
business or holding hearings on bills 
that threatened our very existence. 


“We were under attack on every 
front. Policies regarding conserva- 
tion, production and supply of crude, 
competition, prices, profits, distribu- 
tion and transportation and supplies 
for the military forces, were under 
almost continuous attack by mem- 
bers of Congress and witnesses ap- 
pearing before various committees.” 


Exaggerated Criticism 


Obviously, Mr. Porter said, in an 
industry of such importance to our 
economy and national defense there 
are bound to develop legitimate 
causes for criticism, “but frequently 
charges leveled against the oil in- 
dustry were exaggerated beyond all 
reason and with little or no evidence 
to support them.” 

Mr. Porter said that members of 
Congress in most cases, are men of 
superior intellect and high patriotic 
devotion and “if they are willing to 
be guided by the facts as submitted 
by competent authorities ... and if 
they will follow their own sound 
judgment instead of those who have 
axes to grind ... the atmosphere 
for a continued healthy, growing oil 
industry will be preserved in this 
country.” 


Max W. Ball 


Co-operation with Government 
Helped Oil to Avoid Controls 


Max W. Ball, retiring director of 
the Interior Department’s Oil & Gas 
Division, described as “unfounded” 
the rumor that Interior Secretary 
Krug would leave President Truman’s 
cabinet. 

Mr. Ball, who is returning to pri- 
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vate life, evoked a big round of ap- 
plause from the crowd when he com- 
mented that he was giad to have 
served under “a great Secretary of 
Interior.” 

He urged the oil industry to co- 
operate with government in solving 
mutual problems as the proper meth- 
od in settling the conflict between 
dictatorship and liberty. 

Citing the co-operation which 
existed among the National Petro- 
leum Council, the Military Petro- 
leum Advisory Board and the Oil & 
Gas Division, Mr. Ball declared that 
a few men were afraid of this ad- 
venture. They feared, he said, that 
co-operation with the government 
would lead to government control. 


Co-operation Now Organized 


“Experience to date has indicated 
the opposite,” he said. “We came 
close to controls last winter, not be- 
cause we co-operated, but because 
we could not co-operate fully before 
the crisis hit; we lacked the legal 


sanction. We now have the sanction 
and have organized our co-opera- 
tion.”’ 


The industry’s need and chance for 
working with government was not 
changed by the results of the Nov. 2 
election, he said, even though many 
within the industry were disappointed 
by the outcome. 

“The peacetime adventure in co- 
operation began under the present 
administration, the administration re- 


elected last week. The wartime ad-. 


venture was under an administration 
of the same political faith.” 


Cites Production in Russia 

Discussing the age-old conflict 
between liberty and authority, Mr. 
Ball pointed out that since 1923 to 
the end of 1947, America has found 
nearly 44,500,000,000 bbls. of crude 
while Russia, a totalitarian state, has 
found but 5,000,000,000 bbls. at the 
most. Under American liberty, he 
said, we have found nine times as 
much oil, and produced nine times as 
much as Russia under Communist 
authority. 

“Russian apologists may say that 
Russia has lacked the capital and the 
know how, that she could not find 
and produce oil as fast as we have. 
The apology will not hold water. 
The capital and the know how of 
the world were ready and willing, 
waiting to be let in. American, 
British, Dutch and French companies 
were busy developing oil in Russia 
until the Soviets threw them out and 
slammed the door. 

“If the door had been left open, 
millions more Russians would have 
cars and trucks and tractors; mil- 
lions more would ride in busses and 
airplanes; millions would have 
cheaper and better goods of all 
kinds; thousands more would have 
work in the oil business.” 
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Sen. George W. Malone 


Industry Must Show Congress It 
Always Acts in Public Interest 


Sen. George W. Malone (R., Nev.), 
told an API general session that be- 
cause public confidence in the pe- 
troleum industry has been shaken by 
a number of government investiga- 
tions, the industry has an important 
job to do on two fronts: 


1. To convince the Congress that 
the public interest is considered para- 
mount in their operations and that 
they are responsible in safeguarding 
such interest. 

2. To furnish Congress with the 
pertinent factual material on the 
fuels position of this country, to- 
gether with the best long range pro- 
duction advice of which they are 
capable. 

“Public confidence has been shaken 
in the men and operating companies 
in the oil industry through investi- 
gations and government bureau re- 
ports, and claims that we are run- 
ning out of oil through excessive 
reckless use and development, and 
government bureau claims that we 
should save the known supplies for 
an emergency, presumably World 
War III, and that many of the meth- 
ods employed by such men and op- 
erating companies were not in the 
public interest,” he said. 


Oil Needed for War 


Congress is convinced, Malone said, 
that only the immediate and continu- 
ous availability of an adequate sup- 
ply of petroleum fuels could win a 
third world war. 

Congress, Sen. Malone said, needs 
the facts and the best possible ad- 
vice on two pressing and vital prob- 
lems: 


1. Is it possible for this nation to 
run out of petroleum and petroleum 
fuels, considering all possible do- 
mestic sources of such fuels? 

2. What agencies, the government 
bureaus or experienced private busi- 
ness concerns, should be encouraged 
to develop the synthetic fuels be- 
yond the pilot plant stage? 


Robert G. Dunlop 


Controls Would Keep Oil from 
Serving the American Public 


Robert G. Dunlop, president of Sun 
Oil Co., declared that if artificial 
controls were imposed on a _ free 
market, the petroleum industry would 
be unable to make the expansion es- 
sential to meet increased demand for 


products. (See text of Mr. Dunlop’s 
speech on p. 40.) 
“Should the federal government 


sharply increase taxation of corpo- 
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rate profits, radically reducing their 
net income, then the means for ex- 
panding the oil industry would be 
hobbled and to the extent that this 
takes place, needed expansion would 
have to be deferred or abandoned. 
“The result would be a continued 
tight supply-demand situation. Prices 
would go higher unless controlled by 
government,” Mr. Dunlop said. 


“Imposition of governmental price 
controls, however, would most cer- 
tainly limit or reduce the output of 
high cost or marginal producers. In 
fact, it would, by destroying incen- 
tives, adversely effect all production. 
The mere threat of such action last 
winter caused deferment of many 
drilling programs until the danger 
had passed.” 


API Group to Draft Research Plan 
On Oil Industry Accounting Practice 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 


CHICAGO—Program of research 
into oil industry accounting policies 
will be laid out by a special subcom- 
mittee of the API Financial and Ac- 
counting Committee, it was decided 
at the annual meeting held in Chicago 
last week. At the suggestion of 
Gay Carroll, comptroller, Humble Oil 
& Refg. Co., Houston, subcommittee 
was instructed to recommend the 
form which the study should take, 
to open negotiations for determining 
the college or other agency best 
equipped to make the study, and to 
outline the financing needed. 

Also adopted was a resolution urg- 
ing API to join with mining and other 
industries to suggest congressional 
limitation on Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. The bureau may seek by means 
of its own regulations to force com- 
plete capitalization of oil exploratory 
costs, it was charged. First step 
was taken in 1940 when bureau first 
moved to upset past practice of charg- 
ing all such costs to current expense. 
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General Chairman L. E. Hanson, 
comptroller, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Inc., New York, urged that annual 
reports of oil companies include cal- 
culations showing the effect of in- 
flation. The industry should exert 
more effort to tell the true story 
about profits in order to combat plaus- 
ible but misleading propaganda. 

How the Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, 
was able to destroy 100 tons of rec- 
ords from its archives was related 
by C. A. Jackson, assistant comp- 
troller. 

Continual pressure for maximum 
efficiency and minimum costs creates 
a need for developing, installing and 
reviewing procedures and forms. This 
is just as important in a small oil 
company as in a large one, said P. 
C. Salman, assistant comptroller, So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New York. 
This can be done by an appropriate 
executive in a small company, but 
a systems department is needed in 
a large one, he said. He described 
the make-up and activities of such 
a department in work simplification, 
office reviews or audits, forms de- 


The Oil Progress 
Day “washing 
machine,” a revol- 
ving drum filled 
with newspaper 
clippings on the 
Oct. 14 event, was 
set up at the API 
meeting in Chi- 
cago last week. 
Shown with the 
machine is Mary 
Louise McGee of 
the API staff 


sign and control, and study of office 
equipment. 


Review of Accounting Practices 


How and why Gulf Oil Corp. be- 
gan a complete review of all its ac- 
counting practices was told by C. 
F. Salzer, assistant to comptroller. 
He pointed out that management de- 
pends for its figures on many original 
records prepared at the source by 
clerks, drivers and warehousmen, and 
that some kind of standardization 
is necessary. With the aid of out- 
side consultants, and an internal steer- 
ing committee Gulf has assembled 
all existing instructions on account- 
ing procedure which are in _ use 
throughout the company. These con- 
sist of printed booklets, mimeo- 
graphed sheets and other written in- 
structions, or merely customs grow- 
ing out of long practice. Some were 
devised to cover specific jobs, some 
to cover a special class of work as 
stock records, or payrolls, while 
others covered complete departments, 
or district offices. 


Present opinion in the company, 
said Mr. Salzer, is that numerous 
subsidiary manuals always will be 
useful, but there will be prepared a 
master accounting manual which will 
set general policies. Company expects 
to complete a uniform chart of ac- 
counts by January 1, 1949. 


Joint ownership of oil facilities of 
various kinds can be expected to in- 
crease with rising cofistruction costs, 
said R. A. Brooks, General Petroleum 
Corp., Los Angeles. Billing of run- 
ning expenses from an_ operating 
owner to a non-operating owner has 
become excessively complex he said. 
He outlined his plan for summarizing 
these expenses, rather than incorpo- 
rating a detailed list of items in the 
billing. 


How Atlantic Refining Co.’s direc- 
tors get photostat tables and charts 
of monthly operation reports was de- 
scribed by V. L. Elliott, comptroller. 
These are reduced in size so that 
they can be inserted in a_ visible 
card holder held in a large leather 
covered book placed on each direc- 
tor’s desk. He also described his 
master collection of tables, showing 
the statistical history of the com- 
pany back to 1912, useful in making 
quick comparisons when new reports 
are being assembled. Mr. Elliott 
coined a new phrase when he spoke 
of his “Controllistics Records” which, 
when completed, will be another col- 
lection of tables dating back to 1912, 
giving breakdowns by cost classifi- 
cations. References to past cost rec- 
ords are constantly useful, he said, 
because his department keeps watch 
for any class of expenses which seems 
to be getting out of line, and writes 
a special report about it for the guid- 
ance of appropriate executives. 


William L. Naylor, Gulf Oil Corp., 
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Pittsburgh, was elected general chair- 
man, succeeding L. E. Hanson. R. 
G. Rankin, The Texas Co., New York, 
was elected vice chairman. Mr. Rank- 
in, who previously served as chair- 
man of a subcommittee on Standard- 
ization of Accounts, distributed first 
drafts of proposed changes in ac- 
counts for the following departments: 


producing and natural gasoline; re- 
cycling; refining; and storage. In 
process are revisions for: marketing; 
other operating departments; inven- 
tory valuation; and administrative. 
He announced that tank car and 
pipeline departments will ‘not be con- 
sidered since they are covered by 
ICC regulations. 


Place of Public Relations in Oil Safety 
Stressed During API Fire Protection Session 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—A part of every up-to- 


date safety program in any kind of 
a petroleum operation should be the 
assignment of some individual as a 
press contact man J. L. Risinger, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 
York, told the Fire Protection session 
at the API convention here last week. 
He should have no other function 
at the time of emergency except to 
act as a news channel. He should be 
instructed not to act as a shield or 
barrier against questions from news 
men. 

This contact man should be on the 
scene as quickly as possibly, and one 
of his first steps should be to make 
telephones available for news gather- 
ers. Then he should assemble perti- 
nent details about how the fire start- 
ed, names and addresses of the in- 
jured, facilities involved or endan- 
gered and steps being taken to con- 
trol the fire. Later he should be ready 
to tell the extent of the damage, plans 
for rebuilding, steps taken to prevent 
a recurrence, history of the plant 
and similar information. 

Much positive good will can be 
created if the contact man will visit 
in advance all local newspapers and 
radio stations and become acquainted 
with editors, reporters and news 
broadcasters, leaving with them his 
name, address and telephone number, 
Mr. Risinger said. He should expect 
at times to be called at home. He 
should always be in a position to 
present facts about fires. 

A press contact man also can give 
out news about safety records which 
have been established, no-accident 
contests, plus many other items not 
connected with fires but which re- 
flect credit on the company. One 
important move should be to invite 
news men to fire-fighting and safety 
demonstrations, said Mr. Risinger. 

Frequently, he pointed out, stories 
and pictures of such demonstrations 
make interesting news, particularly 
when they involve the highly effi- 
cient new fire fighting equipment now 
available. At the time people are 
reading about’ these fire-fighting 
methods they are being impressed 
with this new equipment and with 
the special training for preventing 
fires, he said. These moves help ac- 
quaint the public with the fact that 
refineries, bulk plants, tank trucks, 
pipelines and oil wells are not the 
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extremely hazardous installations 
some imagine them to be. 


Fires Bring Clamor for New Laws 


F. G. Wilson, of the API Depart- 
ment of Safety said that every oil fire, 
in addition to the money loss in- 
volved, created a clamor for new local 
regulations. As an example he cited 
the Minot, N. D., council which passed 
an ordinance requiring bulk plants 
to move outside the city, within 36 
hours after a bulk plant fire. He 
urged the oil industry to work for 
state fire codes, where an opportunity 
is presented for working with the 
state fire marshal in drafting the 
regulations, as was done recently in 
Ohio. 

J. E. Hill, Union Oil Co., of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, described three 
fires resulting from pipeline breakage 
which were brought under control in 
record time due to a well trained fire 
fighting crew, plus new and larger 
equipment. Old type fire fighting 





John Crawford Is Elected 
25-Year Club President 


CHICAGO—John M. Craw- 
ford, Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., was 
elected president of the 25-Year 
Club of the petroleum indus- 
try, succeeding Harry D. Col- 
lier, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. 

Also, at the club’s ninth an- 
nual meeting during the API 
convention last week, F. H. 
Bedford, Jr., Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), replaced R. G. A. van 
der Woude, Shell Union Oil 
Corp., as governor of the east- 
ern area, and W. K. Warren, 
Warren Petroleum Corp., was 
elected governor of the south 
central area, succeeding R. W. 
McDowell of Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp. 

The following men will con- 
tinue their unexpired terms: 
Bryan Reid, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., governor of the north 
central area; Marion J. Green- 
wood, Utah Oil Refining Co., 
governor of the western area; 
and H. T. Ashton, Socony-Vacu- 
um, executive secretary. 
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equipment previously in use could not 
possibly have handled these fires, he 
said. 

F. R. McLean, divisional safety 
director, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
Detroit said that fatal fires involving 
petroleum products usually result 
from misuse or mishandling. Two 
of the largest causes he said, are 
home dry cleaning and the use of 
kerosine to rekindle fires. He pro- 
posed these corrective steps: 

1. Keep service station and tank 
wagon men fully informed so that 
they give safety advice with every 
sale; 

2. Discourage the sale of petroleum 
products for unsafe purposes, or in 
unsafe containers; 

3. Voluntarily put a labeling pro- 
gram in effect; 

4. Inform the public more often 
about hazards of misuse; 

5. Encourage improved storage 
practices, especially on farms. 

Smoking at service stations was 
mentioned by Mr. McLean as an in- 
vitation to similar careless practices 
on the part of the public. 


3 Farm Research Projects 
To Be Sponsored by API 


CHICAGO—Plans for three farm 
research projects to be sponsored by 
the API Agricultural Development 
Committee will be drawn up by a 
special research committee appointed 
at the annual meeting here Nov. 11, 
under chairmanship of J. D. Wooten, 
vice president, Mid South Oil Co., 
Memphis. 

Also announced was publication of 
a book Mineral Nutrition of Plants 
and Animals, written by Frank A. 
Gilbert of the Battelle Memorial 
Institute and published by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press under the 
sponsorship of API. The Agricultural 
Development Committee will begin 
distribution of about 9,000 copies of 
the book to county agents, extension 
workers, grange and farm bureau 
officials. Copies will also be placed 
on sale in bookstores at $1.50 per 
copy. 

The book is the first of a series to 
be sponsored by the committee. It 
is expected that a second will be 
ready for publication about the time 
of next year’s API annual convention. 

Proposed fields for the three re- 
search projects are: 1—a study of 
the nitrogen cycle; 2—-organisms 
that prevent soil erosion; 3—char- 
acter and cause of soil texture. The 
research committee will conduct pre- 
liminary negotiations with appropri- 
ate colleges equipped to carry out the 
projects. Research committee con- 
sists of: C. F. Ramey, Standarg Oil 
Co., of California; K. G. Mackenzie, 
The Texas Co.; Oscar Bridgeman, 
Phillips Petroleum Co.; Paul Kuhne, 
Gulf Oil Corp.; and E. A. Snyder, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
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Fuel Prices Ease with High Stocks and Warm Weather; 
Atlantic Makes ‘Competitive’ Tank Wagon Reductions 


Record above-ground stocks and unseasonably 
warm weather in principal population centers result- 
ed in pronounced weakness in fuel oil prices during 
the second week of November. Gasoline consump- 
tion for the fall continued high, but greater availabil- 
ity of product worked to bring normal competitive 
price determinants to the fore. Some “competitive” 
price reductions were announced by Atlantic Refining 
Co. 

Mid-November spot distillate cargo sales at the 
Gulf took place at prices ranging from 0.125c to 0.25c 
less than those reported for late October business. 

Oklahoma No. 6 fuel was quoted at $1.50 per bbl., 
down 20c from early November offerings. Repeated 
reductions in their prices by Midcontinent refiners 
have failed as yet to stimulate residual buying. 

Atlantic Refining Co. pared 0.1¢ from its gasoline 
prices at six points in New England and 0.3c from 
company’s tank wagon prices at Dover, Del.; com- 
pany said “local competitive reasons” prompted the 
adjustments. 

Atlantic’s new tank wagon prices at Dover, Del., all 
down 0.3c and effective Nov. 8, are gasoline, 13.2c; 
kerosine, 13.8c; and No. 2 fuel 12.3c. At the New 
England points where Atlantic made 0.1c reductions 
in gasoline tank wagon prices, company announced 
new schedule with Boston 13.1c, Worcester 13.3c, 
Fall River 13.1c, Hartford 13.7c, New Haven 13.4c, 
and Providence 13.1c, effective Nov. 9. 

On the other hand, on the West Coast, a general 
increase in refined products prices was announced by 
Standard Oil Co. of California which, company said, 
was being made “to meet recent general wage in- 
crease, as well as rising prices for virtually all pur- 
chased supplies.” California Standard’s prices for 
automotive gasoline were advanced 0.2c per gal., 
Diesel and heating oils 0.4c, and fuel oil 10c per bbl., 
effective Nov. 12. 

Stocks were bulging in most terminal districts, and 
refiners generally reported fuel oil buying continued 
slack with the mild weather. 

The outstanding cargo trade of the week saw No. 
2 fuel at the Gulf selling at 8.75c per gal. On a T2 
quantity, late October No. 2 fuel sales of over a mil- 
lion bbls. were reported at 9c. Other products show- 
ing declines of 0.125c from October spot cargo busi- 
ness at the Gulf were 48 D. I. Gas Oil and 70 oct. 
leaded gasoline. 

Despite widespread reports of sloppiness in bunker 
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markets, no residual cargo sales were disclosed. Gulf 
Coast traders for most part said the amount of cargo 
bunker “C” business done at $2.46, the low quoted 
price, was sharply reduced inasmuch as at least four 
sellers were willing to “shade” that price in amounts 
up to 36c per bbl. Confirmation of lower-prices sales 
or offerings were lacking, however. 

Reports of lower-priced gasoline gained in number 
in the Midwest and Central Michigan. Several Chi- 
cago tank car marketers said they were offering 
regular grade of Texas origin at 10.25c, Group 3 basis. 
This price was 0.25c lower than generally reported by 
Midwest refiners. 

Other high inventory products included wax and 
conventional lubes. 


GULF COAST 
Cargo Prices Continue to Ease 


A general easing in prices was reported by majority 
of suppliers and traders at the Gulf the second week in 
November, and sales in most instances represented de- 
clines of 0.125c and 0.25c from late October business. 
Anxious sellers of residual fuel were on the increase, 
according to reports. Distillates were more freely avail- 
able, and one cargo of 5-jump regular-grade gasoline was 
reported offered at a price lower than previously indi- 
cated. 

Pronounced easing in No. 2 fuel was seen when it 
“broke” 9c on a cargo quantity. A large Independent 
supplier disclosed that he had sold a T2 of No. 2 at 
8.75c for prompt coastwise lifting. During late October, 
11 cargoes were sold at 9c. 

Approximately 300,000 bbls. of 48 D.I. gas oil were 
sold at 9c; 10 days earlier, this same grade of gas oil 
was reported sold at 9.125c. Delivery for the 300,000 
bbls. was scheduled two thirds for November and re- 
mainder during balance of the year. 

Sale of a T2 of 70 oct. gasoline was disclosed at 11.25c 
for last half of November for export. On Oct. 29, sale of 
a T2 of the same grade of gasoline was reported to the 
same foreign buyer at 11.5c. 

No transactions in residual fuels were disclosed, but 
weakening in bunker “C” quotations was pronounced, 
most trade sources said. While the lowest price suppliers 
reported for bunker “C” offerings remained at $2.46 
per bbl., at least four sellers were entertaining firm 
bids for prompt cargo business at a substantial mark- 
down. One potential buyer said he was offered an early 
loading on bunker “C” at $2.10 per bbl. 

Kerosine and gasoline continued the two most sparsely 
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TO A CHESS PLAYER, THE SIGN ABOVE MEANS TAKES AND CHECKS 





TO EVERYONE, THIS SIGN STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


° This Gulf emblem on any product stands for two 


guarantees of excellence. One visible, one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the plant and 
properties that make Gulf one of the country’s largest 
producers and refiners of crude oil. 


The invisible guarantee is the determination of Gulf 
to make the best petroleum products that skill, science, 
loyal employees and alert management can jointly 


achieve. 
o +. 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
e +. 
Gulf Refining Company 
General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES REFINERIES 
Boston ©@¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh New York e¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Toledo 


Atlanta ¢ New Orleans ¢ Houston e¢ Louisville ¢ Toledo Cincinnati 7 Port Arthur ° Fort Worth ° Sweetwater 
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OIL MARKETS 





Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Nov. 9 through Nov. 15) 





U. S. Moter (ASTM octane) Monday Friday 

78-78.5 octane (Premium) : Nov. 15 Nov. 12 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ..... (2)11.25-12(2) (2)11.25-12(2) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) (1)11.25-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) 
N. Tex, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’nms) (2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)11.5—-11.75(2) (2)11.5-11.75(2) 
By CE LD 8 occ cc deveccevecene (1)11.5-12(1) (1)11.5-12(1) 
Gene. We Bee CSUR TRA) ccccccsccces (1)11.5—11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) 

73-75 octane (Regular) : 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ......sseseeees o60e8 (5)10.5-11(1) (5)10.5~-11(1) 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ........... (3)10.5—10.75(2) (3)10.5—10.75(2) 


N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)10.75-11.3(1) (2)10.75-11.3(1) 


W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)10.5-10.75(2) 


(2)10.5-10.75(2) 
Se: Cs. ND on. n.0.c 5005050000600 (1)10.5~-11(1) (1)10. 


5-11(1) 


Thursday 

Nov. 11 
(2)11.25—12(2) 
(1)11.25—-12(1) 
(2)11.8-13.3(1) 
(2)11.5-11.75(2) 
(1)11.5-12(1) 
(1)11.5—-11.75(1) 


(5)10.5-11(1) 
(3)10.5-10.75(2) 
(2)10.75-11.3(1) 
(2)10.5-10. 75(2) 
(1)10.5-11 


Wednesday 
Nov. 10 
.25-12(2) 
.25—-12(1) 
.8-13.3(1) 
.5-11.75(2) 
.5-12(1) 
.5-11.75(1) 


Verto 
wwwwvw 
tt et et 
tt et 


lm fl 
peyer: 


(5)10.5—-11(1) 
(3)10.5—10.75(2) 
(2)10.75-11.3(1) 
(2)10.5-10.75(2) 
(1)10.5-11(1) 


Tuesday 

Nov. 9 
(2)11.25-12(2) 
(1)11.25-12(1) 
(2)11.8-13.3(1) 
(2)11.5-11.75(2) 
(1)11.5-12(1) 
(1)11.5-11.75(1) 


(5)10.5-11(1 
(3)10.5-10.75(2) 
(2)10.75—-11.301) 
(2)10.5—-10.75(2) 
(1)10.5-11(1) 


1(1 
Cee, We. Be, CER BOMB) cocccecseese (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10. 75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5—-10.75(1) 
63-66 octane: 
Cn CE ceccnaces cases ese ee ats re ogee esee sees 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ............ 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 
N, Tex, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) cn snes eae sete “ 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) 10.25(2) .25(2) 10-25(2) 10.25(2) 10.25(2) 
a ee, Se LD  tn506 tees aes ee en oe - eda ae 
Ces Wes Bes CEU BOL) cc cccecansee 10.25(1) -25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 
60 octane & below: 
nD». catnip seee deb anes (1)9.75-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10.125 (1)9.75-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10.125(¢2) 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ............ (1)9.75—-10.375(1) (1)9.75—-10. 375(1> (1)9.75~-10.375(1) (1)9. 75-10. 375(1) (1)9.75-10.375(1) 
N. Tex, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (1)9.75-10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) 
i, en nn SD 2 <108666seh eed cae (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) 
Ce, We wes CEO TOR.) ccccocecvsee (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) 
Motor Gasoline, 78-78.5 oct. (Premium) (b) 
i Ct  olokis hardness cdeew un ae (1)11.5-13.4(1) (1)11.5-13.4(1) (1)11.5-13.4(1) (1)11.5-13.4(1) (1)11.5-13.4(1) 
New York harbor, barges sinennee (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)11.4-13.3(1) 
DEE iii «se enl.sedeken ees (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)12.4—-12.9(1) (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)12.4-12.9(1) 
Philadelphia, barges hpsbee S00 nese oaeens (1)12.65-12.8(1) (1)12.65-12.8(1) (1)12.65-12.8(1) (1)12.65-12.8(1) (1)12.65—-12.8(1) 
Baltimore ‘a (1)11-13(1) (1)11-13(1) (1)11-13(1) (1)11-13(1) (1)11-13(1) 
Baltimore, barges wales 10.9(1) 10.9(1) 10.9(1) 10.9(1) 10.9(1) 
Motor Gasoline 78-78.5 oct. (Premium) (c) 
tt PD oc itandeoe a4 de eee se daw es +. ‘* +e. 
New York harbor, barges +. saee 529s 
il Re a Pe Saige (1)12. re 12.75(1) (1)12.4-12.75(1) (1)12.4-12.75(1) (1)12. aa 12.75(1) (1)12.4—-12.75¢1) 
WOEIEEM, BOTHOD oo cc ccccccccececcecs 12.65(1) 2.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 
i pn ee a (1)12.2-12.75(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) 
Baltimore, barges PE EOI EE 12.65(1) 2.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 
Motor Gasoline 74-76 oct. (Regular) (b 
New York harbor .... — a. 7 (1)10.5-12(1) (1)10.5-12(1) (1)10.5-12(1) (1)10.5-12(1) (1)10.5-12(1) 
New York harbor, barges cdetvebuseheaks (1)10.4-11.9(1) (1 10. 4-11.9(1) (1)10.4-11.9(1) (1)10.4-11.9(1) (1)10.4-11.9¢1) 
noo ela iulnaeaee (2)11.5-11.9(3) (2)11.5-11.9(3) (2)11.5-11.9(3) (2)11.5-11.9(3) (2)11.5-11.9(3) 
Philadelphia, barges .................... (1)11.4-11.8(1) (1)11.4-11.8(1) (1)11.4—11.8(1) (1)11.4-11.8(1) (1)11.4—11.8(1) 
CY Ss teieksevs onens (tacceceteones  SEEEan (1)10-12(1) (1)10-12(1) (1)10-12(1) (1)10-12(1) 
I, TUIED oo occ ascaesucsedectean'es (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1)9.9—11.4(1) 


Motor Gasoline: - 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: (1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) 


74-76 Oct. (Regular) 


Western Penna., Other Districts: (2)11.75-13(1) (2)11.7 


5-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) 


Note: Gasoline prices are reported in each day’s Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Price Service. Figures shown in parentheses indicate number of com- 


panies quoting the low & highs of the ranges. 


(b) Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 
(c) Research octane rating is minimum of 10 points above Motor Method rating. 





offered products, but most reports indicated that gaso- 
line demand has slackened considerably. One cargo of 
5-jump regular grade offered at 12.25c was said still to 
be looking for a home; some traders indicated this was 
the same material that had been held for 12.75c in Oc- 
tober. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Mild Weather Intensifies Storage Pinch 


Heating oil sales and shipments continued to lag as 
the weather remained mild along the Atlantic Seaboard 
the second week in November. Stocks were high and 
further easing of prices was indicated by most suppliers. 

“Premium” prices for both gasoline and fuel oils eased 
perceptibly under the pressure of high inventories, trad- 
ers said. Interest of buyers also remained at low ebb; 
supply channels at most levels were full, and distribu- 
tors had little occasion to seek additional product in 
the open market. Some primary suppliers were hard 
pressed to find storage for late fall cargo arrivals. 

Plentiful supplies of all products occasioned keen com- 
petition in some areas, chiefly at the retail level. Re- 
duction of 0.1c to 12c per gal. in his tank car quota- 
tion for regular-grade gasoline at Boston and Provi- 
dence was reported by a major supplier. Quotations for 
regular reported by other Boston suppliers were un- 
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changed, ranging from 10.5 to 12.3c; at Providence, four 
other suppliers quoted 12c for regular. 


Tank wagon prices for gasoline were reduced 0.1c 
by Atlantic Refining Co. at six New England points, 
and the company’s tank wagon prices for all products 
were down 0.3c per gal. at Dover, Del. (See p. 59). 


At New York Harbor, most active inquiry was for 
kerosine. Buyers were bidding 10.75c and less, while 
most sellers offering material to non-regular customers 
were holding for 11c; quotations reported by suppliers 
ranged upward from 10.2c for regular-customer business. 


Barges of No. 2 fuel were said to be available at the 
harbor at 9.6c and 9.7c; regular-customer quotations 
reported by suppliers ranged upward from 9.3c and 9.7c 
as compared with asking prices ranging up to 10c the 
first week in November; regular-customer quotations re- 
ported by suppliers were unchanged, 
from 9.3c. No sales were disclosed. 


ranging upward 


Residuals continued sloppy, and offerings of No. 6 
fuel at “bargain prices’ were reported from several 
quarters. Lack of storage space, however, kept poten- 
tial buyers out of the market. At New York, an Inde- 
pendent terminal operator said he had declined a cargo 
of bunker “C” offered to him at $2.50 per bbl., deliv- 
ered. Barge prices for No. 6 oil reported by suppliers 
at New York Harbor ranged from $3.00 to $3.27. 
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OIL MARKETS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Demand for Lubes and Wax Remains Slack 


Domestic and export sales of blended motor oils con- 
tinued at a high level according to last week’s reports 
from Western Penna. refiners, but they failed to dissi- 
pate the prevailing weakness in lubricating oils gener- 
ally. Inquiry for wax was spotty. While demand for light 
fuels was strong, a further easing in the gasoline supply 
was indicated. Prices for all products were unchanged. 

Although some sources asserted that the sales volume 
of blended motor oils had had a firming influence on 
the market for unblended oils, most refiners said that 
inventories of neutral, bright and cylinder stocks re- 
mained largely unaffected and at record highs. 

Bright stock offerings at 28c and 29c for 25 pour test 
material still were reported in the market, and one buyer 
reported he had a one-week option on 10 to 15 cars of 
25 pour bright at 28c. Currently, prices reported for 25 
pour bright ranged from 28 to 44c. 

Light inquiry for crude scale wax came mostly from 
domestic buyers and were for small quantities, accord- 
ing to reports. Four refiners reported posting 5.75c for 
white crude scale wax, while a fifth quoted 9c. 

According to most refiners, demand for gasoline has 
let up to the point where inventories were increasing. 
A lower field refiner quoting 13c for 74-76 octane said 
he was in a position to make open market offerings 
for the first time in several months. Prices reported by 
other refiners in the lower field ranged from 11.75c 
to 13c. 

Continued strong demand for technical white oils was 
reported from several quarters. A refiner reported sell- 
ing 175 drums of 50-60 vis. white oil at 42c, and 65-75 
vis. at 44c. 









MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 


Prices Continue to Ease in Light Trading 

API convention-week trading continued light in the 
Midwest with prices easing for most products, according 
to most trade sources. Kerosine and range oil were re- 
ported as exceptions by tank car marketers who said 
refiners generally asked the “posted low” for a few spot 
offerings. Residual fuel and gasoline showed additional 
weakness, although one source reported good forward 
demand for gasoline. 

While kerosine and range oil supplies were reported 
more freely available, open market traders said they were 
the only products not offered at “shaded prices” during 
the second week of November. Marketers offered No. 2 
fuel as low as 8.875c as against Midwest refiners’ reported 
quotations of 9 to 9.25c, Group 3. 

Both Nos. 5 and 6 grades of residual fuel revealed 
additional weakness. A refiner reported he had lowered 
his posted price for No. 6 5c per bbl. to $1.75, Group 3. 
Other refiners continued to report their quotations ran- 
ging from $1.75 to $2.00 per bbl. Purchase of 15,000 bbls. 
of No.6 at $1.40 per bbl., Group 3, for resale was reported 
by one marketer while others said product had been 
offered to them at $1.35 per bbl. 

Some sales of No. 5 fuel at 8.75c, FOB Chicago, were 
reported by a marketer. His present selling price, he 
said, represented a reduction of 1.5c from earlier sales. 

Offerings of North and East Texas regular-grade gaso- 
line at Group 3 prices of 10c per gal. for low-jump and 
10.25c for high-jump were reported by a tank car mar- 
keters, but no purchases were disclosed. 
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CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Jobbers Report Big Gallonage Increases 


Fuel oil gallonage increases of up to 68% for October 
this year over the same month in 1947 and gasoline gal- 
lonage gains of up to 27% for the same two periods of 
comparison were reported by some jobbers and distribu- 
tors in this area. Some reports, however, indicated weak- 
ness in gasoline and gas oil at the refinery level. Residual 
fuel showed additional weakness. One refiner reported 
reduction in his posted price for No. 5 fuel. 

One refiner reported he had made a large inter-refinery 
sale of gasoline at 12.5c for regular grade and 13.25c for 
premium grade with delivery scheduled over next 30 days. 
Another refiner reported reduction of 0.75c in his posted 
price to 12c for regular; other refiners continued to report 
quotations ranging from 12 to 14.5c, FOB their plants. 

A substantial quantity of straight-run gasoline was 
offered in open market at 9.75c, Central Michigan, accor- 
ding to an open market trader. Prices of refiners were 
reported unchanged ranging from 11.625c to 12.75c. 

Although conflicting reports were received from re- 
finers and a tank car marketer, one refiner reported de- 
mand for UGI gas oil was slack and prices were weak. 
His offer of 10 cars in open market at 10c remained un- 
sold, he said. Other refiners posted prices from 10c to 
11.75c for UGI, FOB Central Michigan. 

A “depressed” Detroit market for residual fuel and 
“spotty” over-supply situation in Central Michigan con- 
tinued to distress some refiners. Contract liftings weren’t 
prompt, they said, and spot demand was almost nil. The 
only price change reported, however, was in No. 5 fuel 
when one refiner’s reduction of 0.25c to 10.5c reduced 
high of range by the same amount. Other refiners re- 
ported prices for No. 5 fuel ranging upward from 9.5c, 
at refinery. 





MIDCONTINENT 


Heavy Fuel Weakens Despite Cold Snap 


Cold snap that hit the Midcontinent last week failed 
to stimulate heavy fuel demand and market continued 
to weaken, according to trade reports. There was little 
interest shown in open market generally, but regular cus- 
tomers’ heating oil withdrawals were reported increasing 
steadily. Gasoline demand remained heavier than normal. 

Two Oklahoma refiners reported reducing their No. 6 
fuel prices, one 5c to $1.75 per bbl., and the other 20c 
to $1.50 per bbl. A third Oklahoma refiner not pre- 
viously posting for No. 6 oil reported a $2.30 per bbl. 
price, and as week ended price range stood at $1.50-$2.30. 

Sale of 100 cars No. 2 fuel at 8.625c, FOB plant, by an 
East Texas refiner to a broker for northern shipment in 
buyer’s cars over November was the only transaction re- 
ported in light fuel. 

Total of nine cars of grade 26-70 natural gasoline were 
reported sold open spot at 8.5c, FOB Group 3. No spot 
sales were reported FOB Breckenridge during the week 
quotations were reported at 8c. 





Crude Oil Prices 


Imperial Oil Ltd. advanced Leduc-Calmar 
crude 2c per bbl. to $3.47, effective Oct. 1. Phillips 
Petroleum Co. made intitial posting of $3.00 per 
bbl. for East Texas crude, effective Nov. 1. 

No other changes in crude oil prices during 
week ended Nov. 13. See Oct. 27 NPN, p. 52-53, 
for complete price schedules. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 


At Refineries and 
Terminals and by 
Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices de- 
vote their time exclusively to reporting oil in- 
dustry prices everywhere, 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or 
quotations or general offers or posted prices by 
refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales 
and shipments; for the business day or period 
stated; except Tank Wagon —. prices are 
for bulk lots such as tank truck trans- 
port, barge; prices applying to "barges or car- 
goes or truck transport lots only, so desig- 
nated; FOB refineries or terminals; in cents 
per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per 
pound; ex all fees and taxes; for crude oil 
and its products lawfully produced and trans- 
ported; reported as received by OILGRAM and 
National Petroleum News but not guaranteed; 
for subscribers’ private use only and not for 
resale or distribution or publication. Octane 
ratings are ASTM unless otherwise noted. Par- 
enthetical figures before and after prices indi- 
eate number of companies quoting the lows 
and highs of the ranges. For further details 
of price conditions apply to any NPN—OIL- 
GRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM 
Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd 8t., Cleve- 
a 4), Ohio. Annual subscription rate in 
U. : $150 per year, payable in advance. 





Refinery & Terminal Prices 


Gasoline 
Prices in Effect 
Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
ya (Group 3 
78-78.5 0 tet 
po gg 2)11.25-12(2) (2)11.25-12(2) 
78-79 Oci-Reg.(3)10.5-11(1) (5)10.5-1101) 
below 


+ +-(1)9.75-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10.125(2) 
MID- tt ~ (Group 3 basis) 


78-78.5 

pong y -(1)11.25-12(1) (1) 11. 25-121) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. (3)10.5- 10. 75(2) (3)10.5-10.75(2) 
63-66 Oct. ..  10.125(1) 10.125(1) 
60 Oct. & 

below ....(1)9.75-10.375(1) (1)9.75-10.375(1) 
x. Py ge (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 

fu)” -(2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) 
73-75 Oct. 


(Reg -(2)10.75-11.3(1) (2)10.75-11.3(1 
60 Oct. Rbelow(1)10- 10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) , 


W. TEX, pone shpt. to Tex. & N.M,. 5 

ly “18.8 et. Pp dest’ns.) 
(Prem. ) . (2)11.5-11. 75(2) (2)11.5-11.75(2) 

73-75 Oct. Reg. (2)10. 5-10.7 5(2) (2)10.5-10.75(2) 

63-66 Oct 10.254 10.25(2) 

60 Oct. & below(1)9. 75- 10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) 


FE. TEX. (Truck tnspt.) 

78-78.5 Oct. -(1)11.5-12(1) (1)11.5—-12(1) 
73-75 Oct. .(1)10.5-11(1) (1)10.5-11(1) 
60 Oct. & below(1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 


78-78.5 Oct. 

13. er Ree eo) (1)11.5-11.75(1) 
73-750c¢ eg.)(1)10.5-10 SCE) (2) 38.8 10. 
63-66 Oct. 10.25(1) Osu 


60 Oct.& below(1)10— 10.4(1) (110-4040) 
eye aad Kansas destinations only) 
7 5 Oc 

(Prem. ) -(1)11,.8-12.75(1) (1)11.8-12.75(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. (2)10.8-11. 75(1) (2)10.8-11.75(1) 
60 Oct.& below(1)10.1-11(1) (1)10.1-11(1) 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
78-78.5 Oct. 


(Prem. ) 11.75(1) 11.75(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. 10.75(1) 10.75(1) 
60 Oct.& below, 

unleaded .. 10(1) 1041) 


WESTERN PENNA 
Bradford-Warren: 

74-76 Oct. Reg. (1)11.75-12(1) 
Other ‘districts: 

74-76 Oct. Reg. (2)11.75-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Michi- 
gan refineries. ) 


(1)11.75-12(1) 


U.S. Motor: 
78-78.5 Oct. 

(Prem.) (1)13.55 —- qa (1)13.55-15(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg.(2)12-14.5¢1) (1)12-14.5(1) 
Str. run gaso- 

line, excl. 
Detroit 
shpt. .(1)11.625-12.75(2) (1) 11.625-12.75(2) 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding 
public quotations or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving 
OILGRAM the prices they otherwise would quote to trade in general and which 
today they confine mostly to their regular customers only. 


Prices in Effect Nov. 15 Nov. 8 


OH1IO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery 
to Ohio points: 


73-75 Oct.. 14.75 14.75 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist. : 
80-82 Oct. 
(Prem. ) . (1)14.65-15.9(1) (1)14.65-15.9(1) 
74-76 Oct. 
(Reg. ) oe 15-13.4(3) (1)13.15-13.4(3) 
San Fran. dist 
80-82 
rem) (1)15.15-16.4(1) (1)15.15-16.4(1) 
(Reg.) ..(1)13.65-13.9(1) (1)13.65-13.9(1) 
San Joaquin Valley: 
80-82 Oct. 
(Prem.) (1)15.15-16.4(1) (1)15.15-16.4(1) 
74-76 Oct. 


(Reg.) ..(1)13.65-13.9(1) (1)13.65-13.9(1) 


Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 


41-43 w.w. 

kero, .....(1)9.5-9.75(1) (1)9.5-9.75(1) 
42-44 ww. (3)9.5-9.875(3) (3)9.5-9.875(3) 
Range oil ... 9.5(4) 9.5(4) 


58 & above 

D.I. diesel (1)9. 25-10. * ne Gr, 25-10.125(1) 
No, 1 p.w.. 9.25(3 9.25(3) 
No. 1 straw «(3092 25-9. 375(4) (3)9.25-9.375(4) 
No. 2 straw.(4)9 9. 2544) (2)9-9.25(4) 


No. 6 ......€1)$1.50-2.30(1) (1)$1.70-2.00(3) 
14-16 grav. 
a eer $2.00(1) $2.00(1) 


en (Group 3 basi 


41-48 w.w...(1)9.375-9.75(1) “tae. 375-9.75(1) 
42-44 w.w.. .(3)9.5-9.875(2) (3)9.5-9.875(2) 
Range oil .. " (1)9.25-9.5(2) (1)9.25-9.5(2) 
58 & above 


D.I. diesel. (1)9.5—-10.125(1) (1)9.5-10.125(1) 
No. 1 p.w.. .(2)9.125-9.375(1) (2)9.125-9.375(1) 
No. 4 straw. (3)9-9.25(1) (3)9-9.25(1) 
Te, Be osueen (1)8 yw 875(1) (1)8.75-8.875(1) 
No. ; . (2)$1.75-2.00(2) (1)$1.75-2.00(2) 


CHICAGO— (FOB dentien district refineries & 
pl. terminals; all fuel oil prices in ent. per 
y 


58 & above 
D.I. diesel. 11.05(1) 11.05(1) 
No. 6 fuel... 7.4(1) 7.4(1) 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. ..(1)9.6-9.625(1) (1)9.6—-9.625(1) 
42-44 w.w... 10(2) 10(2) 
 * 5 are (1)9.6-10(2) (1)9.6-10(2) 
No, 2 straw. 9(1) 9(1) 
No. 6 fuel. $1.75(1) $1.75(1) 
W. TEX, (For yr to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. .. 9.5(1) 9.501) 
42-44 w.w. 10.5(1) 30.507" 
No, 1 straw. 9.25(2 9.25/2) 
wee. 2 straw. (2)9-9. 25(2) (2)9- 9 * (3) 
ae 8.75(1) 8.75 
No, 6 fuel. $2.50(1) $2. 50() 


KF. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 
41-43 w.w. ..(2)9.25-9.5(2) 
42-44 w.w. ..(2)9.5-9.75(1) (2)9.5-9.75(1) 
58 & above 

D.I. diesel. (1)9-10(1) (e 10tT) 
No. 2 fuel... 9.2512) 52) 
No. 6 fuel... (1)$1.90-2.85(1) wei 90-2.85 (1) 


CENT, W. TEX. (Truck trnspt. 


(2)9.25-9.5(2) 


41-43 w.w. ..(1)9.375-9.5(1) (1)9. 375-9.5(1) 
58 & abv. D.I. 

Diesel ... 9.25(1) 9.25¢1) 

U.G.I, gas oil 8.541) 8.51) 

No. 1 fuel.. 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 

No. 2 fuel... 941) 9(1) 

No, 3 fuel... 8.7501) 8.7501) 

No, 6 fuel... $2.67(1) $2.67(1) 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations onlv) 
42-44 w.w (1)9.75-10.75(1)(1)9.75-10.813(1) 
58 & abv. D.I. 

Diesel . (2)10-10.25(1) (2)10—-10.25/1) 
No. 1 fuel . .(1)9. 375-10.25(1) (1)9.375-10.25(1) 
No, 2 fuel. ..(2)9.25-10(2) (2)9.25-10(2) 
No. 6 fuel. . .(1)$1.90-2.65(1) (1)$1.90—2.65(1) 
ARK, (For shipment to Ark. and La.) 

42-44 W.W. .. 9.625(1) 9.625(1) 
Tractor fuel . 10(1) 10(1) 
Diesel fuel 52 

& below .. 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 
Diesel fuel 58 

& above .. 9.51) 9.5°1) 

No, 2 fuel... 9.125(1) 9.12511) 
No. 3 fuel... 8.875(1) 8.875(1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Ts 

45 w.w. .(1)11,.25-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) 
No, 1 fuel. 11.95(1) 11. 95(1) 
No, 2 fuel. -(1)11- 3 ‘ween sae 11.95(1) 
No. 3 fuel. 11/1) 


36-40 gravity 
Other districts: 


11. 95(1) 11.95(1) 


45 w.w. ....(1)11.25-12.5(1) (1)11. — 5(1) 
47 w.w. ....(1)12-13(1) (1)12-13(1 

No, 1 fuel...(1)11.25-12.5(1) (1)11,35-12.5(1) 
No. 2 fuel...(2)11-12.5(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 
No. 3 fuel. ..(1)11-12(1) (1)11-12(1) 


36-40 gravity(2)11-12.5(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Michi- 
gan refineries.) 


Range oil ...(1)12.25--13(2) (1)12.25-13(2) 


Prices in Effect Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
46-49 w.w. 
nee ceeee (1)12.5-13.25(1) (1)12.5~-13.25(1) 


‘distillate . - (3)12.25-13(1) (3)12.25-13(1) 
No. 2 light.. 
straw - (3) 12-12.25(1) (3)12-12.25(1) 


No. 3 straw(1)11.75-12.375(1) (1) 11.75-12.375(1) 
U.G.1. gas ofl(1)10-11.75(1) (1)10—-11.75(1) 
No. 5 fuel. ..(1)9.5-10.5(1) (1)9.5-10. 7501) 
No. 6 fuel...(1)8.5-10(1) (1)8.5-10(1) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine .... 13.9 13.9 
CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w. . 12.4(1) 12.4(1) 
Heavy fuel. .(1)$2.30-2.40(1) $2.30(2) 
Light fuel 

(PS 300). .(1)$2.50-2.60(1) $2.50(2) 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200). .(1)10-10.1(1) (1)9.6-10.101) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100). .€1)11.5-11.6(1) (1)11.1-11.601) 
Los Angeles: 
40-43 w.w. .(3)11.9-12.9(1) (3)11.9-12.9(1) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400). .(1)$2.15-2.35(1) (1)$2.15-2.32(1) 
Light fuel 

(PS 300). .(3)$2.45-2.55(1) (4)$2.45-2.52(1) 
Diesel Fuel 

(PS 200). .(1)8.8-9.6(2) (1)8.8-9.6(2) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100)..(1)9.25-11.1(2) (1)9.25—11.1(2) 
San Francisco: 
40-43 w.w. 12.4(2) 12.4(2) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400). .(1)$2.30-2.40(1) $2.30(2 
Light fuel 

(PS 300). .(1)$2.50-2.60(1) $2.50(2) 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200)..(1)10-10.4(01) (1)9.6-10.401) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100)..€1)11.5-11.9(1) (1)11.1-11.901) 


Lubricating Oils 
WESTERN PENNA, 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only 
VISCOUS NEUTRALS—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° 


F. 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 

0 p.t ‘ 38.51) 38.501) 
10 p.t 37.51) 37.5(1) 
15 p.t r = = 36.501) 

S P.t. wore. 28-43 
150 Vis. (143 at 7100") 400-405 fi. 

0 p.t . 36.501) 36.501) 
10 p.t 35.501) 35.501) 
15 p.t 24.501) 34.501) 


25 p.t 26-28 26-28 
CYLINDER STOCKS: 
Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 f1., No 
8 col. 
es. « 40.501) 
15 p.t . 39.501) 
25 p.t 28-44 28.44 
600 S.R 

filter’ bl : 31-236 31-36 
650 SS. 32-37 } 
600 fil, . 33--39 3 
630 fi ‘ 35-37 35 
MID-CONTINENT 
Neutral Oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 P.P.) 
Pale Oils 
Vis. Color 
60-85—No, 2.(2)11-12.75(1) 
86-110—No, 2(2)11.5~-13.25(1) 


(2)11-12.75(1) 
(2)11.5 38.50(8) 


150—No. 3 .. 18(3) 18(3 
180—No, 3 ..(3)18.5-21(1) (3)18.5 5211) 
200—No, 3 ..(4)19-21(1) (4919 11) 
250—No. 3 ..(3)20-22(1) (3)20-22(1) 
280—No, 3 ..(3)21-23(1) (3)21-23(1) 
300—No. 3 ..(2)22-24(1) (2)22-24(1) 
Red Olls: 

200—No. 5 tat ° 7; hed (1)19-21(1) 


300—No,. 5 .. 24 24(1) 


Bright Stock—Vis. 7 210° (FOB one basis) 
200 Vis. D. - 35(1) 


150-160 Vis. : 

0 to 10 p.p..(3)31-33(1) (3)31-33(1) 
10-25 p.p. 30.5(1) 30.5(1) 
25-40 p.p see ry 
150-160 Vis. E 32(1) 32(1) 
120 Vis. D. 

0 to 10 p.p..(3)30-32(1) (3)30-32(1) 
600 S.R. 

(Olive Green) 23(2) 23(2) 
Black Oil 18.5(1) 18.5(1) 
SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) 

(Vis. at 100° F. FOB refineries for domestic 
and/or export shipmeast.) 

PALE OILS: 

Vis. COLOR 

100 1%-2%..(2)9.5-11(2) (2)9.5-11(2) 
200 No, 2-3..(4)12-13.5(1) (4)12-13.5(1) 


300 Ne, 2- 3. .(5) 13-14. 5(1) 
500 No. 

2%-3% ...(4)14-15.5(1) 
750 No. 3-4. .(4)15-16.5(1) 
1200 No. 3-4.(5)16~-17.5(1) 


(5)13-14.5(1) 


(4)14-15.5(1) 
(4)15—-16.5(1) 
(5)16-17.5(1) 


2000 No, 4..(3)17-18.5(2) (3)17-18.5(2) 
RED OILS: 

100 No. 5-6.(2)9.5-11(1) (2)9.5-11(1) 
200 No, 5-6.(4)12-13.5(1) (4) 12-13. 5(1) 
300 No. 5-6. (5)13-14.5(1) (5)13-14.5(1) 
500 No. 5-6.(4)14—-15.5(1) (4)14-15.5(1) 
750 No. 5-6.(4)15-16.5(1) (4)15-16.5(1) 

(Continued on next page) 
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Oil Price Section 





Prices in Effect Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
750 No. 5-6. (4)15-16. 51) (4) 15-16.5(1) 
1200 No. 5-6.(5)16-17.5(1) (5)16-17.5(1) 


2000 No. 5-6.(3)17-18.5(2) (3)17-18.5(2) 
CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l, crude) 
Neutral oils vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 pp. 
Pale Olls: 

Vis. Color 


60-85—No. 2 12.75(1) 12.75(1) 
86-100—No. 2 13.25(1) 13.25(1) 
150—No, 3 .. 20(1) 3302 
180—No. 3 .. 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
200—No. 3 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
250—No. 2. 21.5(1) 21.5(1) 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5 .. 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
200—No., 5 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
250—No. 5 21.5(1) 21.5(1) 
280—No, 5 22.5(1) 22.5(1) 
300—No. 5 23(1 


- ) 23(1) 
Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 
0.5¢ lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous 
oils, 15 to 30 p.p. 0.25¢ lower. 
by eee Steam Refined (Viscosity at . 
22.5(1) 22.5(1 
23. asst = Bt) 
200 24.5(1) 5(1) 
Bright “Stocks, 160 i. at 210° -_ 8 salee 
0 to 10 p.p. 32(1) 32(1 
15 to 25 p.p. 31.5(1) 31. 3(1) 
30 to 40 p.p. 31(1) 31(1) 


E filtered 

Cyl. Stock. 24.5(1) 24.5(1) 
Note: To obtain prices delivered tm Chicago 
add 0.6c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight Basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 ....8.5(Sale) 8.5(Sales) 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 ..... 8( Quote) 8 (Quote) 


LPG Prices 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 

Com- In- Com- Indus- 

mercial dustrial mercial trial 


District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N.Y. Harbor... 9(2) 9(1) 9(1) 9(1) 
Philadelphia .. 9(2) seee ecee ecee 
Baltimore ... 911) oeee 

Hastings, W. Va.8.25(1) 8.25(1) 

New Orleans. .6.375(1) aes aeas 
SOG access 9(1) 9.25(1) coee 


(a) Tank cars only. 


Naphthas and Solvents 

(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard 

solvent (4)10.875-11.625(1) (4) 10.875-11.625(1) 
Cleaners 

npth. (4)11.375-12.125(1) (4)11.375-12.125(1) 

.M.&P. 

Npth. (6)11.375-12.125(1)(6)11.375-12.125(1) 
Mineral 

Spirits. (5)10.375-11.125(1) (5)10.375-11.125(1) 
Rubber 

solv. .(1)10.875-11.375(4) (1)10.875-11.375(4) 
Lacquer 

dil. . (3)11.625-12.625(1) (3)11.625-12.625(1) 
Benzol * dil. (2)12.125-12.55(1) (2) 12.125-12.55(1) 
WESTERN PENNA, 
Other Districts: 
Untreated Npth. 12.5(1) 12.5(1) 
Stoddard Solv. (2)13-14(1) (2)13-14(1) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


VM&P Naphtha, Mineral 
Spirits & Stoddard 


Solvent ... 16 16 
Rubber solvent 15.5 15.5 
E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard 
solv, ....(1)10.75-11.25(1) (1)10.75-11.25(1) 
KANSAS ‘(For Kan, Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard 
Solv. .(1)11.375-12 a s7e6 75(1) (1)11.375-12.375(1) 


WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls. C.L.) 

White Crude Scale: 

122-124 A.m.p.(3)5.75-9(1) (3)5.75-9(1) 
124-126 A.m.p.(3)5.75-9(1) (3)5.75-9(1) 
CHICAGO (FOB Chicago District refinery of 
one refiner in bags or 100 1b. cartons, carloads. 
Carloads, slabs loose, 0.7c less. Melting points 
are EMP (ASTM methods); add 3° F. to con- 
vert into AMP. 

Fully refined: 


122-124 3.4 , ey 
125-127 eh aeae a. 7. 
27-120 & S 
130-132 8.05 8.05 
132-134 ..... 8.3 8.3 
BOD REE 3b ecce 8.7 8.7 
Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA, 
car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
Snow White. (1)6.375-8(1) (1)6.375-8(1) 
Lily White. ..(1)6,125-7.25(2) (1)6.125-7.25(2) 
Cream White. (1)5.875—6.75(2) (1)5.875-6.75(2) 
Light Amber. (1)4.375 5.5(1) (1)4.375—5.5(1) 
p~ — Serre (1)4.125—5.25(1) (1)4.125— 5.25(1) 
encanta (1)4.5-5.12 5(1) (1)4.5—5.125(1) 


(Bbls., carloads; tank 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholdin: 


or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving OI 


Atlantic & 


LGRAM the pr 


Gulf Coasts 


public quotations 
ces they otherwise 
would quote to trade in general and which today they confine mostly to their regular customers only. 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal operators, 


FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are 








78-78.5 Oct. bag & Oct. 
District Gasoliner 
N. Y. Harbor 3 6(2} 
do barges .. -3(1 
Albany ..ccoce 35-43 85(1 
Baltimore .... -13(1) 
barg ° 9(1) 
Baton Rouge . ‘ 
barges .. ‘gus 
EEE cwceses (1)11.5-13.8(2) 
Charleston apis (1)11.1-12.99(1) 
Corpus Christi. Woe (1)12-13(1) 
do barges 
Houston ... (a) 12- 13(1) (1)12-13.15(1) 
do bar oe (1)12.75-13(1) 
Jacksonvi S oe ° (3)12.3-13.75(1) 
Ph Gheewee miei (3)12.3-12.75(1) 
“aaa emis 12,3(2) 
New Haven ... aioe 13.7(2) 
New Orleans .(1)11-12(1) 12(1) 
do barges 12¢ 


-(1)11-12(1) 1) 
ees rhe (1)11.3-12.25(1) 
Pensacola .... daa 12.4(1) 
Philadelphia .. bane 


(1)12.4-12.9(1) 


do barges (1)12.65-12.8(1) 
Port Everglades (3)12.3-12.75(1) 
POC ccc: (1)13.25-13.5(1) 


Providence .. 

Savannah .... 

SE. asicoas 

=o 
N. 


(1)13.25-13.5(1) 
(2)12.3-12.75(2) 
(3)12.3-12.75(2) 


(2)11.35-12.25(1 


Kerosine— 
No. 1 Fuel 
N.Y. Harbor. (7)10.3-11.65(1) 


No. 2 Fuel 
(9)9.4-10.1(1) 


do barges .(6)10.2-11.5(1) (7)9.3-10(1) 
Albany «+ +(1)10.4-10.75(1) (1)9.4-9.85(1) 
Baltimore -(9)10.3-10.5(2) 9. 4(12) 

do barges 10.2(3) 9.3(4) 
Baton Rouge. 9.7(1) 8.7(1) 

do a : 9.7(1) tty: 
Boston .(1)10.4-10.8(12) (1)9.5-9.8(11) 
Charleston .(1)10.1-11.35(1) om 4- 10.9 (1) 
Corpus Christi owe 

do barges 
Houston ..... "(1)9.125-10. 25 (2) (3)9- 9. 5(1) 

do barges .(1)9.75-11(1) (1)9-10(1) 
Jacksonville *(7)10.7-11.375(1) (6)10.3-10.8(1) 
Miami ......(5)10.7-10.85(1) 10.3(4) 


Mobile 
New Haven . 


eccees 10.7(4) 10.3(1) 
-(1)10.4-10.7(7) (1) 9.5-9.8(6) 


New Orleans. (2)9.7-11(1) (1)8.85-9.5(1) 
do barges .(1)9.7-11(1) (2)9-9.5(1) 
Norfolk .....(5)10.3-10.7(1)  (4)9.3-9.8(1) 

Pensacola - -(1)10.5-10.8(1) 

Philadelphia .(8)10.3-10.5(1) (8)9.4-9.6(1) 
do barges . 10.2(5) 9.3(5) 

Pt. Everglades(6)10.7-10.85(1) 10.3(4) 


Portland ....(1)10.4-10.9(6) (1)9.5-9.9(6) 


Providence ..(1)10.4-10.8(7) (1)9.4-9.8(7) 
Savannah ....(6)10.7-10.85(1) 10.3(4) 
Tampa ..... . (8)10.7-10.85(1) 10.3(7) 
be ar gu 
N. C. .....(6)10.2-10.7(1) (6)9.5-9.8(1) 
No. 6 Fuel 
No. 6 Fuel Barges 


N. Y. Harbor. on. 3.27(1) 
3.249(1) 


(OF. 00-3.27(1 
Albany ......- 249(1) 


exclusive of lighterage. 





78-78.5 Oct. 74-76 Oct. 
Prem. 
Gasolinet¥ Gasoline** 
ye 13.5(1) eee 
1)12.2-12.75(1) eee 
12.65(1) sess 
ice 9.8(1) 
eae 9.8(1) 
13.5(1) aon 
11.65(1) see 
PROe (2)11-12.5(1) 
12.75(1) aone 
12.3(1) eee 
12.3(1) une 
12.3(1) seee 
13.7(1) onee 
ened (1)10-11(1) 
‘anus (1)10-11(1) 
11.8(1) wees 
(1)12.4-12.75(1) 
12.65(1) 
12.3(1) 
13.5(1) 
13.5(1) see 
12.3(1) esce0 
12.3(1) ako 
) 11.85(1) cece 
Gas-House No. 5 Fuel 
Gas Oil (0-10 p.t.) 


(3) $3.38-3.80(1) 
(3) $3.35-3.84(1) 


(1)9.5-10(1) 


10.2(1) 4.12(1) 

9.5(1) un 

10.2(1) (1)3.65-3.655(1) 
$3.10(1) 

9.4(1) 

9.8(1) 

10.3(1) Sah 


10.2(1) 


Bunker C Fuel, 


Diesel oll, 


Prices in effect Nov. 


74-76 Oct. 


5-12.3(2) 
1-10.99(1) 
KE ) 


(2)11- -12.5(1) 
(1)11-11.75(1) 
(5)11.3-12.25(1) 
(4)11.3-11.75(1) 
11.3(3) 
12.2(3) 
11(1) 
1141) 
(1)10.3-11(1) 
11.4(1) 
(2)11.5-11.9(3) 
(1)11.4-11.8(1) 
(4)11.3-11.75(1) 
12(4) 
12(5) 
(5)11.3-12.05(1) 
(5)11.3-11.75(1) 


(1)10.35-11(1) 
No. 5 Fuel 
(15-60 p.t.) 

$3.20(1) 
3.17(1) 
3.20(1) 
3.17(1) 


3.623(1) 


(1)3.14-3.17(1) 
(2)3.29-3.52(2) 


$3.593(1) 


Diesel Oi) 


Ships’ Bunkers Ships’ Bunkers Shore Plants 


) (3)$3.00-3.05(1) 
3.249(1) 


(1)$3.91-4.10(1) (1)9.7-10(1) 


(1)9.7-10.2(2) 


Baltimore swe $3.03(4) 3 o004) 3.00(3) 4.04(2) (2)9.7-9.8(3) 
Baton ae 2.54(1) 2.51(1) 2.51(1) 3.65(1) 9.101) | 
Boston ‘ . (2)3.055-3.315(1) (2)3.025-3.315(1) (ne — 4.08(1) (1)9.9-10.2(4) 
Charleston . 2.96(2) 2.93(2) 3(2 3.95(1) 9.4(2) 
Corpus Christi. 2.56(1) 2.53(1) (ye 33. 3 55(1) (1)3.15-3.89(1) a 
Houston .. “(1)2.50-2.58( 1) (2)$2.51-3.35(1) (1)2.50-2.53(1) 3.65(1) (4)9.25-9 5(2) 
Jacksonville 2.99(5) 2.96(5) 2.96(5) 4.42(2) 10.3(5) 
aoe osese ee ioe ee eee ete 

ODO cccccecs = sad eer ‘ neb% 
New Haven .. 3. 035(2) 3.035 (2) 3.035(2) sh ah (2)9.9-10.2(3) 
New Orleans . 4 (3) (3)2.51-2.53(1) (3)2.51-2.53(1) (1)3.40-3.89(1) (2)9.4-9.425(1) 
Norfolk (2)3.00" 3.04(1) (3)2.97-3.07(1) 2.97(3) 4.06(1) (2)9.6-9.7(1) 


Pensacola ° 

Philadelphia’ (2)3.03-3.27(2) 
Port Everglades 2. eee) 
Portland .....(1)3.¢ 
Providence .(1)3. 03. 3.065(1) 


(2)3,00-3.27(2) 





Savannah 2.99(2) 2.96(3) 
Tampa pe Ke oe $2.87(3) 2.84(4) 
Wilmington, | 

N. 


ee Motor Method "& Research octane rating 


is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 


points above Motor Method rating. 
(Additional Gulf C 


(2)$3.4 00-3,27(1) 


5-3.095(1) 1) ee 00501) (13 04d 095(1) 
(1)3.00-3.065(1) 


(1)2.995-3.065(1) wai 
2.96(3) 4.45(1) 
2.84(4) 4.32(2) 

3.96(1) 


s are approximately same. 


oast prices on page 65) 


(1) $4.07-4.12(1) (2)9.7-9.8(4) 
4.32(1) 


(1)9.8-10.3(1) 
10.2(2) 
10.3(3) 
10.315) 


t Research octane rating 
tt Research octane rating is minimum of 10 





Lake Port Terminal Prices 





Prices in Effect Nov. 15 

Buffalo Cleveland Detroit 
Pr eee, SD 66s0%.. Seeaee.. .” © @ebese 
Ses (2)12.8-13.1(1) 
Kerosine sees . (2)11.9-12.8(1) 950600 
Diesel Fuel 11(1) 13(1) 
No. 1 Fuel oii seoeue 13.75(1) 
No, 2 Fuel »o€h)2O.0-038.75C3). sa wecse 
No. 3 Fuel e ee eae 13(1) 
— OR err a 10.15(1) 
eS peer a Re 9.75(1) 9.6(1) 


Toledo 


12.4(1) 
(1)11.3-13(1) 
(1)11.7-13.75(1 
(1)10.7-11.5(1) 
(1)11-13(1) 
(1)9-9 .25(1) 

8.75(3) 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 






















Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 





NPN Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
T.W. Car 

Cents Per Gal. 
arene 14.59 11.25 
Month ago .... 14.59 11.24 
BEE GED cesses 13.16 9.46 


Dealer index is an average of ‘‘un- 
divided’’ dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 
cities. 


Tank car index is weighted average 
of following wholesale markets for 
e gasoline, FOB refineries 
or terminals: Okla. id-Western, W. 
Penna., Calif., N. ¥. Harbor, Philadel- 
Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf 











Mid-Continent Lubes 


(At Gulf; in packages, FAS, New Orleans. 
in bulk, FOB terminals) 


Prices in Effect Nov. 15 


Bright Stock Steel Drums Bulk 
D color, Vis. at 210° 
150 vis., 0-10 p.p. ...(1)48-50(1) (1)38-40(1) 


Wax 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbls.; fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Prices in Effect Nov. 15 


New Orleans N.Y. N.Y. 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 
122-4 wh, eee 5.75(2) eee 
124-6 wh. 6.05(1) 5.75(2) (4)6-6.25(1) 
Fully Refined: 
123-5 .. (1)6.9-7.05(1) 


(1)6.96-7.15(1) (1)7.7-7.95(1) 
128-30 . 8.1(1) (1)6.96-7.25(1) (1)7.7-8.05(1) 
130-32 . 8.3(1) (1)7.3-7.5(1)  (1)8-8.25(1) 

133-5 .. 8.35(1) (1)7.26-7.55(1) (1)8.1-8.3(1) 
135-7 .. 8.6(1) (1)7.6-7.8(1) (1)8.4-8.55(1) 
138-40 . 9(1) (1)7.86-8(1) (1)8.4-8.95(1) 


125-7 .. 8(1) 


143-5 .. 10.1(1) (1)8.63-9.1(1) (1)9.5-10.05(1) 
148-50 . 12.5(1) 11.5(1) 12.45(1) 
Naphtha 
Prices in Effect Nov. 15 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Harbor 15(4) 14(5) 
Philadelphia 15(4) 14(5) 
Baltimore ...... bass 13.5(4) 
DE: scecaesdu 15.5(4) 14.5(5) 
Providence ..... 14.5(3) 
Export Prices 
Prices in Effect Nov. 15 





Mexican Gulf Ports 
U. 8. Dollars per Bbl. 


Bunker C Diesel 
(Ships’ (Ships’ 
Bunkers) Bunkers) 
TORSO ceo ccese phin tin $2.65 $3.75 
WE. ‘edaenwdeeades 2.65 cece 
MEE a dione sssnece 2.65 3.75 
Pacific Coast 

ee $3.16 $3.95 
DED & cocctsovxns 3.16 3.66 
SOE COOS bi iciscce ds 3.16 3.50 


Pacific Coast 


Prices in Effect Nov. 15 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
San Pedro, 


Calif. ....(3)$3.18—3.35(1) (3)$2.10-2.20(1) 
San Francisco(3)3.39-3.56(1) (2)2.15-2.25(1) 
Portland, Ore.(3)3.60—-3.77(1) (3)2.40-2.50(1) 
Seattle, Wash. (3)3.60-3.77(1) (3)2.40-2.50(1) 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Owing to present short supply of many products, some 
or the posting of firm prices on some products but 


sellers are withholding public quotations 
are giving OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to trade in general and which today they confine mostly to their regular customers only. 


Gulf Coast—Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to other 
tefiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators, The figure in parentheses after each price 
indicates the number of companies quoting that price. Prices in Effect Nov. 15. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Grade 115/145 (AN-F-48) 
Grade 100/130 (AN-F-48) 


18(1) 
16.25(2) 
Grade 91/98 (AN-F-48) .........s008- 14.75(1)-15.25(1) 
Grade 80 (AN-F-48) .......... 1 


hbabveancedua’ ae 
Motor Gasoline Leaded 
*78-78.5 Oct. (Premium) 


ceeccceocece eoccceseees 11(1)-11.26(1)—11.75(1) 
PD” i ncns cn oeee ak coos ob 46s 11.75(1)-12(1)-12.75(1) 
oo OR eae 12(1)-12.75(1) 
*74-76 Oct. (Regular) ... ° eee 9(1)—10 .5(2)—11(1)-12(1)-13 .5(1) 
+74-76 Oct. (Regular) ..... Co cccccecccecececses 9(1)-—11(2)-11.75(1)-12(1)-13.5(2) 
EE EL at Shs os ch cece ee snedeadkeanes 8 .5(1)-10.125(1)-10.5(1)—12(1)-12.75(1)-13 .5(1) 


* Motor Method & Research octane ratings are approximately same. 
t Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 
tt Research octane rating is minimum of 10 points above Motor Method rating. 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 


41-43 kerosine ......... ee ceocececcococes eccces 9(3)-9.75(1)-10.1(1)-11(1) 

Be We EE 0.606600 05 65500580 ss SK bEs CO8O Es 60.6% 8(3)-9(2)-10(1)-11(1) 
Diesel & Gas Oils 

ee SE EOE 6.0% ocnd ce cceccevecsésccesenses 8.25(1)-10(2) 


eS Sr «06 e860 000e db bean eoee bbncces 
SE IE cc cnnecace cencdownenes sues 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


Si: i ee WB. 6 wo cnc 002620000000 0060008 
Dumize® CG FUG 2 cc ccccccccccccns 


8 .25(1)—9(1)—10(1)-10.25(1) 
8.375(2)—10.5(1)-11.5(1) 


$3 .10(1)-$3 .45(1) 
2.25(1)-2.46(3)—2.50(1)-—2.75(1)-3.10(1) 
Heavy Fuels—Ships’ Bunkers (ex lighterage) 


Below 28 grav. heavy Diesel . 
BO SERV. G GUOVS TORE occ cc ccccccccccccscces 
Bunker C Fuel ..........+. ° 


$3.15(1)-$3 .40(2)-$3.90(1) 
$3 .55(1)-3 .65(2)-3.89(1)-4.10(1) 
TTT TTTITTT TTT $2.50(1)-2.51(5)-2.53(2)-2.55(3)-2.80(1)-$3.10(1) 


Aviation Gasoline & Jet Propulsion Fuel 
Prices in Effect Nov, 15 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet Specification AN- 
F-48, unless otherwise noted, jet fuel meets AN-F-32.) 





Aviation G li 
Grade 100/130 Grade 91/98 








District Grade 115/145 Grade 80 Jet Fuel(JP-1-2) 


New York, N. Y. 19.85(1) 18.1(3) (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) 

Boston, Mass. . eens 18.2(1) 16.7(1) ones 

Portland, Me. . e sts o ees 17.8(1) 

PREG., PO. occce 18.1(1) 16.6(1) snes 

Baltimore, Md. 18.1(2) (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) 

Norfolk, Va. .... one 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) " 

Charleston, 8S. C. Leone 18(2) 16.512) 15.75(1) ones 

New Orleans, La. 18.75(1) 17(2) 15.5(2) 14.75(1) 10.45(1) 
(Baton Rouge) 

Houston, Tex. .. 18.75(2) 17(3) 15.5(3) 14.75(2) 10.5(1) 


Tanker Market Report 


Supplied by Dietze Inc., New York, N. Y., oil & ship brokers & tank steamer chartering 
agents. USMC rate reference for purpose of this report is rate that was in effect June 30, 1948, for 
vessels over 14,000 TDW. The rates shown under the headings ‘‘Last Paid’’ & ‘‘Owners Ask’’ 
refer to vessels over 14,000 TDW. All rates shown are on basis of tons of 2240 pounds & in dol- 
lars per ton. Approximate rates in cents per bbl. may be determined by dividing per-ton rate 
by following conversion factors: gasoline, 8.7; kerosine, 7.9; No. 2 fuel. 7.5: 30 gravity crude 
7.3; No. 5 fuel, 6.9; bunker ‘‘C’’, 6.5. 


VESSEL LAST PAID OWNERS ASK 
Gulf New York USMC plus 12'% % ($3.20625) USMC plus 12 15% 
N.W.I U.K./Continent. . . USMC plus 10% ($7.205) USMC plus 10/15 


Ras Tanura North Hatteras. 


Flat USMC ($12.70) ISMC plus 5/15% 


UNITED STATES FLAG CHARTERS 
VESSEL 


TDW CARGO TRADE RATE LIFTING 
SABINE SUN 17,400 Dirty Cross Gulf USMC plus 5 Early Nov 
KINGSTON 9,500 Clean USGulf/USNH USMC plus 15 Early Dec 
(Six consecs.) 
CARRABULE 9,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH USMC plus 5% Mid Dec 
GEORGE OGDEN 9,500 Clean USGulf/USNH USMC plus 15% Mid Dec 
CHRYSS JANE 15,000 Dirty USGulf or Carib./France USMC plus 5% Late Dec 
JULESBURG 15,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH USMC plus 12 Late Nov 
COXCOMB HILL 15,500 Clean USGulf/USNH USMC plus 12% % Late Nov 
EVISTAR 9,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH USMC plus 7%% Mid Dec, 
(Six consecs.) 
MOSTANK 9,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH USMC plus 5% Late Nov 
SANFORD B. DOLE 9,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH USMC plus 50 Late Nov 
ST. CHRISTOPHER 15,000 Dirty N.W.1./River Plate Flat USMC Nov 
DESTINY 15,000 Dirty N.W.1./River Plate Flat USMC Dec 


(EX DOMINGUEZ HILLS) (Two consecs. ) 


FOREIGN FLAG CHARTERS 


SERENISSIMA 15,000 Dirty Persian Gulf/USNH Flat USMC Early Dec 
DAGEID 9,000 Dirty Carib./USNH USMC plus 5% End Nov 
GARD 12,000 Dirty N.W.1./Denmark M.O.T. plus 10% Early Dec 
KOLLBJORG 11,000 Clean Constanza/ Denmark 42/-d Early Dec 
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Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer and service 
station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, in- 


Tank Wagon Prices 







clude inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 


separate column, include 1.5¢c federal, and state taxes; also city and 
county taxes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also 
do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in foot- 
notes. Dealer discounts are shown ‘in footnotes. These prices in effect 


and Wisc. 3/100c. 


Nov. 15, 1948, as posted by principal marketing companies at their head- 


quarters offices, but subject to later correction. 





r 7 h 
ATLANTIC Atttegtint Grade) 

G - Gaso- ero- 
REFINING omy line sine 


T.W. Taxes T.W. 


Philadelphia, Pa 12.9 5.5 13.5 
Pittsburgh 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Allentown 13.5 5.5 14.1 
Erie 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Scranton 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Altoona 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Emporium 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Indiana 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Uniontown 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Harrisburg .. 13.5 5.5 14.1 
Williamsport 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Dover, Del 13.2 5.5 13.8 
Wilmington 12.9 5.5 13.5 
Boston, Mass 13.1 4.5 ‘ 
Springfield 13.8 4.5 : 
Worcester .... 13.3 4.5 ; 
Fall River .. et 4.5 ‘ 
Hartford, Conn. 13.7 5.5 Kaw 
New Haven . °13.4 5.5 re 
Providence, R. I na 13.1 5.5 i 
Atlantic City, N. J 12.4 4.5 13.3 
Camden és 12.4 4.5 13.3 
Trenton een a 12.4 4.5 13.3 
Baltimore, Md. .. 12.2 6.5 13.1 
Hagerstown... 13.0 6.5 13.9 
Richmond, Va. .. 12.5 7.5 13.7 
Wilmington, N. C 12.7 7.5 13.5 
Brunswick, Ga. 14.5 7.5 14.3 
Jacksonville, Fla. 13.9 8.5 13.7 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 


T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa, ... 15.00 16.5 
Lancaster, Pa. ..... 16.0 17.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ee 17.5 18.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. 
1 2 5 6 
Phiia., Pa. ..-- 13.5 12.0 8.89 8.12 
Pittsburgh ..... ese 12.9 0“es err 
Allentown ..... 14.1 12.6 
Wilmington, Del. 13.5 12.0 
Dover a6 aes er °12.3 
Springfield, Mass. .... 13.2 
Worcester ..... econ 12.9 


Hartford, Conn.. .... 12.9 
Taxes: 


Brunswick, Ga., kerosine price does not in- 
clude lc state tax. 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. 

Tank Wagon prices are to Dealers & Con- 
sumers., 


Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha. 

° Effective Nov. 8. 

°° Effective Nov. 9. 


(N. B. Prices are Continental’s 
‘“‘normal’’ prices, Current sell- 


CONT’L 


OIL ing prices may be lower than 
‘“‘normal’’ because of local com- 
petition.) 


Conoco Demand 

N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 

(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 


Denver, Col. ... 14.8 13.8 7.5 15.9 
Grand Junc, .... 17.2 16.2 7.5 17.3 
OED nscseesce 15.8 14.8 7.5 15.5 
Casper, Wyo. ... 15.7 14.7 6.5 14.9 
Cheyenne ....... 15.8 14.8 6.5 16.4 
Billings, Mont. . 17.0 16.0 6.5 16.2 
rrr 18.0 17.0 6.5 17.9 
Great Falls .... 17.0 16.0 6.5 17.9 
ee 17.5 16.5 6.5 17.9 
Salt Lake, U. .. 16.4 15.4 5.5 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida. 19.1 18.1 7.5 19.2 
Albuquer., N. M. 15.5 14.5 7.0 14.9 
rar 14.8 13.8 7.0 14.2 
Santa Fe ....... 15.8 14.8 7.5 15.2 
Muskogee, Okla.. 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 
Oklahoma City . 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 
BU ccccccccese 16.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 
Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city 
taxes: Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 
lc; Cheyenne, 1¢; Casper, Ic. 


Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers & dealers. 
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Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 


Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill, 3/100c; Ind. 
Kans. 1/50c; La, 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Neb. 2/ , N . 
1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; S. C. 1/8c; S. D. 1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; 


2/25c; 
100c; Nev. 1/20c; N. C 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; lowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 


HUMBLE Humble 
(Regular) Gaso- 
OIL ank Re- line 
Wagon tail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex. ..... 13.0 18 5.5 
i> WOME ccscses Bee 18 5.5 
Houston ......... 13.0 18 5.5 
San Antonio ..... 13.0 18.0 5.5 
Kerosine 
Tank Wagon Retai 
nn 2, ~eseudec 12.5 17.0 
i SEED 6 ercececs 12.5 17.0 
DEE ‘neotaens<eee-s 12.5 17.0 
San Antonio ....... 12.5 17.0 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers, 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


IMPERIAL 





OIL Kero- 
a TT G TT sine 
2.W. Taxes T.W. 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 21.0 11.0 23.0 
:... Je 21.0 11.0 23.0 
Brandon, Man. .... 27.2 9.0 29.2 
... . Parr 25.4 9.0 27.4 
Regina, Sask. ..... 26.0 10.0 28.0 
Saskatoon ......... 28.8 10.0 30.8 
Edmonton, Alta. ... 23.1 9.0 25.1 
Calgary .cccee eee 9.0 24.2 
Vancouver, B. C. .. 19.5 10.0 24.0 
Montreal, Que. .... 21.0 11.0 23.0 
St. John, N. B. .... 18.0 13.0 22.0 
Halifax, N. 8S. .... 18.0 13.0 22.0 
Taxes: 


Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 


Notes: 


Prices are per imperial gal. which is 1.2 
U. S. gals. T.W. prices are to divided & un- 
divided dealers. 


Fire-Chief Gasoline 


TEXAS 


(Regular Grade) Kerosine 
co. Dealer Gasoline Dealer 

T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Dallas, Tex. .... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Fort Worth ..... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Wichita Falls .. 13.0 5.5 12.50 
ATBGEEEO cccccce 13.0 5.5 12.50 
TT s6ciesccsen See 5.5 12.50 
Be BORD sccccscese HS 5.5 12.85 
San Angelo .... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
i cam enee dee 13.0 5.5 12.50 
RETR scccccese 418.0 5.5 12.50 
BEOGOOR, coscesee 25.0 5.5 12.50 
San Antonio os | 5.5 12.50 
Port Arthur .... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Notes: 


Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all classes 
of consumers with minimum delivery of 50 gals. 


CALIFORNIA «HEV RON 

(Regular) Av. Gaso- Kero- 
STANDARD Re- 80 line sine 

?.T. tall T.T. Taxes T.T. 
San Fran., Cal.. 13.9 17.9 17.4 6.0 15.4 
Los Angeles .... 13.4 17.4 16.9 6.0 14.9 
gee EE 15.2 19.2 18.7 6.0 16.7 
Phoenix, Ariz. .. 16.6 20.6 20.1 6.5 18.1 
Reno, Nev. .... 16.4 20.4 19.9 7.0 17.9 
Portland, Ore. .. 14.5 18.5 18.0 6.5 17.5 
Seattle, Wash. .. 14.5 18.5 18.0 6.5 17.5 
Spokane ........ 17.3 21.3 20.8 6.5 21.3 
) eee 14.5 18.5 18.0 6.5 17.5 
Botee, idaho .... 18.9 .... 8.4 7.8 3.2 
Sart 1086, U. .2+ 36.4 ..ce 1.4 &.8 386.5 
Honolulu, T. H.. 14.9 19.4 18.4 7.5 16.4 
Fairbanks, 

Alaska ....... 26.2 30.2 29.7 3.5 33.7 

SORNOR ec csvcices 15.9 19.9 19.4 3.5 18.9 
Taxes: 


Boise 7.5c tax applies to motor fuel only; 
avgeas taxes are 1.5c federal, 2.5c state. Reno 
7e tax includes 1.5¢ county tax. Honolulu 7.5¢ 
tax applies to motor fuel only; avgas taxes 
are 1.5¢ federal, 5c territorial; Hawaiian gross 
income tax also is excluded as follows: from 





California Standard (Cont.) 


retail price 0.6c per gal., & from TT prices 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Resale & Commercial Gasoline: T.C, prices 
for Chevron (regular) are 0.25c per gal. below 
posted net tank truck prices; Pearl Oil (kero- 
sine) T.C. prices, 3c per gal. below posted net 
tank truck prices, 


Prices for Chevron Supreme (Ethyl) are 1.5c 
above Chevron (regular). Retail prices for 
Chevron Supreme are 4.5c above Chevron Su- 
preme tank truck prices except at Honolulu 
where spread is 5.0c. Prices for Chevron Avia- 
tion 91 are 2c above Chevron Aviation 80; for 
Chevron Aviation 100, 5c above Chevron Avia- 
tion 80; for Chevron Aviation 115, 8c above 
Chevron Aviation 80. 


Esso (Regular Grade) 
ESSO Consumer G Kero- 


STANDARD Tank Dealer line sine 


Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 


Atiantic City, N. J. 12.3 12.3 4.5 13.3 
ee eee 12.3 12.3 4.5 13.3 
Baltimore, Md, .... 12.2 13.3 65 %.1 
Cumberland ....... 13.4 13.4 6.5 14.5 
Washington, D. C. . 12.6 12.6 5.5 13.5 
Danville, Va. ...... 13.2 13.2 7.5 14.4 
Petersburg ......-+. 12.8 12.8 7.5 14.0 
NOPfOIK ...ccccscece 12.1 12.1 7.5 13.4 
ee ee 12.5 12.5 7.5 13.7 
WROGMOMO ccc cccccce BML 14.1 7.5 15.3 
Charleston, W. Va.. 13.9 13.9 6.5 15.2 
Fairmont eee 13.8 6.5 15.5 
Parkersburg ....... 13.8 13.8 6.5 13.8 
Wheeling .......... 13.5 13.5 6.5 16.4 
Charlotte, N. C. ... 13.7 13.7 7.5 14.1 
DE Ges cesicees 13.9 13.9 7.5 14.3 
ee, eee 14.2 14.2 7.5 14.6 
errr 13.8 13.8 7.5 14.8 
EE, 6-00 0000008 13.4 13.4 7.5 13.8 
Charleston, S. C. .. 12.6 12.6 7.5 i 
Columbia .........-. 14.0 14.0 7.5 
Spartanburg ....... 13.2 13.2 7.5 

New Orleans, La... 12.4 12.4 10.5 12 
Baton Rouge ...... 12.1 12.1 10.5 12.5 
ASOMOMETION ccccccss 10-4 13.4 10.5 14.0 
Lake Charles ...... 12.2 12.2 10.5 13.3 
Shreveport ........ 13.7 13.7 10.5 13.0 
New Iberia ........ 12.5 12.5 10.5 12.9 
Knoxville, Tenn. ... 13.5 13.5 8.5 13.9 
DE s66nneeees 13.2 13.2 8.5 13.7 
Chattanooga ....... 13.3 13.3 8.5 13.7 
| ee 13.8 13.8 8.5 14.3 
SE. écccstveccss BEOe 14.6 8.5 15.0 
Little Rock, Ark.... 13.8 13.8 8.0 14.3 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 


T.W. T.W. 
Newark, N. J. ...... 15.0 16.5 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 17.5 e vee 
Washington, D. C. .. 17.5 eee 
Fuel Oil—T.W. No. 1 No, 2 
Atlantic City, N. J... 13.3 12.0 
TONE, «voc cccecesus 13.3 12.0 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 13.1 11.9 
Washington, D. C. .. 13.5 12.3 
HOPE, VG. cocsecs 13.4 11.4 
in. ETE 14.0 12.1 
DEE. 0 60:00 64660 13.7 11.8 
Charlotte, N. C. .. 14.1 12.4 
errr 14.3 He 
EER. oh 0:56 65.00 0: 14.8 13.3 
Charleston, S. C. ... oese 11.8 
te ee ecee 12.9 
Spartanburg ........ aes 12.3 


Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in 
clude ic state tax. 


Naphtha—Newark t.w. prices are for de 
liveries of 200 gals. or more; less than 20°) 
gals., 0.5¢c over posted t.w. prices; steel barre! 
deliveries, 2c over posted t.w. prices. Baltimor 
& Washington prices are for t.w. deliveries 
of 25-99 gals., no discounts. 


Notes: 


Effective Dec. 22, minimum retail resale 
price of 16.3c for Esso Gasoline posted through- 
out New Jersey. 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY 
VACUUM 


Mobilgas Aircraft Mobilgas | —— ad Grade) 


n 





s/V s/V¥ 
Grade urade Grade Com. Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No.5 No.6 
Gasoline 580 94 100 Cons. Dir. Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No, 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.W. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.W. .W. 
New York City: 
anhattan pecoce OS 19.5 ee 13.3 13.3 To we 14.5 13.3 ee re 12.9 ,. 11.55 8.16 
BEE. scocedsccoccccee OS 19.5 ee 13.3 13.3 TT ee 14.5 13.3 ones sees 2.9 11.55 5.16 
MEMS .cocccccscccesess Oh 19.5 see 13.3 13.3 10.7 11.4 14.5 13.3 9.7 10.2 12.9 11.55 8.16 
Dt ‘one ne. nanene obo 4 5.5 19.5 aban eee 13.3 13.3 7 ose 14.5 13.3 aees sees 12.9 11.55 8.16 
DEE, oscccwesecess 5.5 e20e 18.9 nee eses 13.2 13.2 10.6 10.9 13.8 TTT 13.0 9.6 10.0 2.6 11.55 se« 
Be EG. 6eesecies 8.8 20.3 21.3 23.8 12.0 13.1 13.1 10.7 10.9 13.7 10.2 12.6 9.8 10.0 12.2 10.7 8.6 
Binghamton ............ 5.5 eee ere abe 13.7 14.6 14.6 12.8 13.0 15.8 esos 14.3 i 11.9 13.9 esee eeee 
MREEOED ccccoccces 5.5 20.0 21.0 23.25 12.8 13.8 13.8 11.9 12.1 15.1 11.3 14.1 10.9 11.1 13.7 eo 
SE, 0-0.) 66-0006 60.00 5.5 20.4 7 ae 13.3 14.4 14.4 12.1 rr 15.5 see 14.7 11.8 ces 14.3 oe 
Bis CHEE ceccscccccoce OS see oe ‘ eoee 13.8 13.8 o 20s 11.5 14.4 eee 13.2 ecee 10.3 12.8 11.75 
DEEL cgnccdecnseess 5.5 eT er osee 14.3 14.3 12.0 12.2 15.2 eve eaee 11.1 11.3 13.5 ee 
Oe aaa 5.5 19.9 20.9 13.3 14.3 14.3 12.1 12.1 15.3 ose 13.8 11.0 11.0 13.4 
Syracuse ... 5.5 20.7 21.7 13.0 13.9 13.9 12.4 12.6 15.6 11.5 14.0 11.1 11.3 13.6 
Bridgeport, Conn. 5.5 ese 13.3 13.3 10.7 10.9 cece ecee eee 9.8 10.0 12.3 
Danbury .. 5.5 coos es cose ccee 14.1 14.1 o 20s 12.1 eoee ones sean seas 11.2 13.2 
Hartford 5.5 ocee ae ened 12.4 13.7 13.7 11.4 11.6 oeee 10.8 13.3 10.4 10.6 12.9 
New Haven 5.5 19.5 on éhae 12.2 13.4 13.4 10.7 10.9 ones 10.2 12.7 9.8 10.0 12.3 
Bangor, Me 7.5 24.3 TTT 00ne 12.5 14.0 14.0 11.7 seo8 15.0 11.1 13.3 10.7 eee5 12.9 ; , 
ED os bebo Wine 60 5% 0% 7.5 21.9 22.9 seee 12.0 13.2 13.2 10.9 seee 14.2 10.3 12.7 9.9 eee 12.3 es ees 
 . ncaccescws 4.5 17.2 18.2 20.45 12.0 13.1 13.1 10.8 sees 14.3 10.2 13.0 9.8 cee 12.6 $4.123 $3.43) 
Concord, N. H 5.5 cows cece one esee 14.3 14.3 secee 12.7 15.9 ge0e 13.8 eece 11.4 13.4 sows eee 
Lancaster 5.5 osee 15.5 15.5 13.6 16.5 eeee 15.0 eeee6 12.5 14.6 ° 
DEES oceeiscanecess 5.5 coee ede ones 14.0 14.0 oees 12.2 15.3 e'ees 13.5 reese 11.1 13.1 « eee 
Providence, Pe Ms. sane 5.5 18.3 19.3 12.0 13.1 13.1 10.8 11.4 14.1 10.2 12.9 9.8 10.2 12.4 $4.143 $3.265 
Burlington, Vt. 6.0 ress oaee 13.0 14.1 14.1 12.0 12.2 eee 11.5 13.9 11.1 11.3 13.5 osee Se. 
PED. 66400 dw screenees 6.0 ée0 ee 14.5 14.5 ocee 12.5 esee 14.1 oeee 11.5 13.7 
Tank Wagon Prices: Buffalo N. ¥. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
Mineral Spirits seen 16.5 15.0 17.5 18.5 16.0 17.5 16.5 
es PRR hh beck esawdsbodcwe occu 18.5 16.5 19.0 25.0 17.5 19.0 18.5 


Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 2% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 


Di 





Notes: ~ heer ye ~ V.M.&P. 


o. 5 fuel prices at Boston & Providence are for 15-60 p.t. oil; 


ts: Diesel—0.5c per gal. for single delivery of 800 gals. or more. 
price is in steel] barrels. 


Jamestown t.c. prices are delivered prices; all other t.c. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


at other points, for 0-10 p.t. oil. 


OHIO 
STANDARD Aviation Gasoline-Cons. T.W. Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Sohio L880 (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons, T.W. 
Avia. Avia. Esso Esso Con- Re- S.R. Cc. V.M.&P, Sohio 

Gasoline 62 80 Avia. Avia. sumer _ sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Kerosine No. 1 No. 3 

Taxes Clear Clear 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Sohio-Heat Sohio-Heat 
Akron .... 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Canton é 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Cincinnati 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Cleveland ’ 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Columbus 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Dayton 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
fo ees 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Mansfield 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Marion ... 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Portsmouth 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Toledo 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Youngstown 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Zanesville 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Taxes: Effective Jan. 1, 1948, hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with 

State Tax Exemption Form A-10 to supplier. 


Discounts: Esso Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 


2c off consumer t.w 


Fuel Oils—Prices shown are for t.w. & drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for Aeliveries of less than 50 gals. are 0.5c¢ higher. 


Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: 


priees (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 
less than 50 gals., 


tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 


0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 
0. '50c; 250 to 499 gais., 1c; 


0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
500 gals. or over 1.5c 


Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-70 unless other wise noted. 8.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


Blue Crown (3rd Grade) 
INDIANA Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 
STANDARD Rea Blue 
Cr’n. Cr’n. Cr’n,. Gaso- Kero- 
Cons. Dir. Dir. iine sine 
T.W. T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Chicago, Ill, .... 17.7 15.7 15.2 4.5 15.9 
ae 17.5 16.0 15.5 4.5 15.7 
esse 17.7 16.2 15.7 4.5 15.9 
WEEER cccsescee 17.5 16.0 15.5 4.5 15.7 
Evansville, Ind. 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 
Indianapolis ....17.9 16.4 .... 5.5 16.1 
South Bend ..... BB.8 BO.8 cooe 3.8 BOD 
Detroit, Mich. .. 16.9 15.4 .... 4.5 14.9 
Grand plds ... 16.9 15.4 ..-. 45 0.9 
BORE oc cccccss 16.9 15.4 .... 4.5 14.9 
Green Bay, Wisc. 18.1 16.6 16.1 5.5 16.3 
Milwaukee ...... 17.9 16.4 15.9 5.5 16.1 
La Crosse . + ee ee as ae ae 
Duluth, Minn. .. 18.0 16.5 .... 5.5 16.2 
Mpls.-St. Paul .. 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 
eer ee 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 
Des Moines, Ia. . 17.1 15.6 15.1 5.5 15.3 
Mason City ..... 17.5 16.0 15.5 5.5 15.7 
St. Louis, Mo 17.1 15.6 15.1 4.5 15.3 
Kansas City 16.4 14.9 14.4 5.0 14.6 
St. Joseph ..... eS 36.9 coca SG 
Fargo, N. ° 18.7 17.2 16.7 5.5 16.9 
Huron, 8. D. ... 18.2 16.7 16.2 5.5 16.4 
Wichita, Kans. -- 14.9 14.1 13.6 5.5 13.8 
Gon, Dee cee Seek TB.G ccc 5 15.3 


Stanavo Aviation Number 80 


Cons. T.W. Taxes 
Detroit, Mich. ....... 22.3 4.5 
Pe, 2s U aeccocee 21.7 5.5 
. & * ae 21.2 5.5 
ndianapolis, Be. ssee 20.9 5.5 
Kansas City, Mo 19.4 5.0 


(Cont’d in next column) 


November 17, 1948 


Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- Dieses 
Spirits Naphtha sol Taxes STANDARD Crown Gaso- Kero Fuel 
(Prices are base prices before discounts) KENTUCKY Net line sine Net 
Chicago ...... 19.5 20.5 20.0 4.5 Dealer Taxes T.W. T.W. 
ae 21.1 22.1 21.6 4.5 - a — 

. C., Mo 18 2 19.2 i8°7 i'5 Covington, Ky. ... 14.5 8.5 15.5 15.1 
St. Louis ..... 18.9 19.9 19.4 1.5 Lexington 15.7 8.5 15.5 15.1 
Milwaukee ... 19.7 20.7 20.2 5.5 BMUED cecvcecice 15.0 8.5 14.8 14.4 
Minneap’Ils ... 19.5 20.5 20.0 1.5 Paducah 14.8 8.5 14.6 14.2 

Fuel ce T.W. Jackson, Miss. .... 14.4 7.5 14.2 13.8 

— Vicksburg ........ 13.9 7.5 13.7 13.3 

Heater Oil Furnace Oil Birmingham, Ala.. 14.4 8.5 14.7 13.8 

1-99 gals. ° 15.5 “3 BOE «dae esoccces 13.9 9.5 14.2 13.3 
100-149 gals. ....... 14.5 : 5 9.5 

150 gals. & over... 14.0 Z Montgomery ...... 14.5 9 S 14.8 13.9 

150-399 gals. ....... 13.8 Atlanta, Ga. ...... 14.6 7.5 14.4 14.0 

400 gals. & over..... name 13.3 AMBTRAB cccccccese 15.1 7.5 14.9 14.5 

Stanolex Stanolex ND. Gan edsacbece 14.6 7.5 14.4 14.0 

9 , —_s oe Cc Savannah ........ 13.9 7.5 13.7 13.3 
1-749 gals. .......++- -55 D Jacksonville, Fla. . 13.9 8.5 13.7 13.3 
750 gals. & over..... 9.8 9.05 F . a , 

—_s RRA 14.1 8.5 13.9 13.5 
Stanolex Furnace Oil 100 gals Pensacola ........ 14.0 9.5 13.8 13.4 
1-99 gals. & over TAMPA ccccccesess 13.9 8.5 13.7 13.3 
Indianapolis ........ 14.9 13.9 
Detroit ......++++0: 14.3 13.3 Taxes: 
- senerens dp mceacdeaal Ly r Se Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
gp >> pallial 14.0 13.0 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
oe gy ingle ladnalatialinai . >. county; Montgomery, ic city & ic county; Pen- 
Kansas City 13.4 12.4 
S——. : = sacola, 2 city. — taxes not included in 
: prices: eorgia, erosine, ic; Montgomery, 
a, mM. on. ew og gy “wy —— & diesel, 1c; Mississippi, kerosine & 
Louis, le. Naphtha tax column includes 1.5¢ — 
federal & state taxes, Iowa kerosine prices do N “ 
not include 4c state tax. State sales, occupa- Notes: 


tion, consumer & use taxes to be added where 
applicable. 


Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
prices. 
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Crude Oil Stocks 


(Bureau of Mines figures in 
thousands of barrels) 


Change 
from 
Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 
Pennsylvania Grade.. 2,922 2,991 1 69 
Other Appalachian .. 1,204 1,380 4-176 
Lima-Michigan . : 991 1,002 i. 13 
Illinois-Indiana we ae 9,848 552 
Arkansas 3,208 3,376 +168 
Kansas .... 8,995 9,021 1. 26 
Louisiana: a 12,304 12,548 +244 
North 2,610 2,802 1-192 
Gulf 9,694 9,746 1 §2 
Mississippi 2,689 2,583 106 
New Mexico 6,442 5,982 —460 
Oklahoma ooo B4,aem 24,406 +213 
Texas: . P 112,107 114,156 2,049 
East Texas 16,050 15,879 171 
West Texas 42,361 413,437 1,076 
Gulf Texas 29,050 29,653 +603 
Other Texas 24,646 25,187 +541 
Panhandle wo 4,210 1,395 185 
North 640 8¢ e6 we 6,213 6,493 +280 
South . balnee 4,972 4.843 129 
Other : ‘we 9,251 9,456 +205 
Rocky Mountain .... 10,479 10,873 1394 
ee 26.187 26,557 +-370 
Foreign wrrcrre cre 5,440 5,454 + 14 
Total gasoline bear- 
oe ie .. &.. o- 230,633 233,249 2,61¢ 
Heavy in California 9,069 9,202 1 
Total located in Bu 
reau of Mines East 
Coast District 12,654 13,818 $1,164 





Daily Average Penna. 
Runs to Stills 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn., fro 


reports of all companies refining Pennsylvan 
bbis.) 


crude Figures in 


Week Ended Week Ended 
Nov. 6, 1948 Oct. 30, 1948 


51,426 59,326 


Crude 


Week Ende« 


Nov. 8, 194 


58,556 
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Statistics 





REFINERY OPERATIONS 


(American Petroleum Institute figures in 























thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each Gasoline 
Figures include reported totals plus esti- Production at Gas Ol & 
mate of unreported amounts and are Crude Runs to Stills Refineries Inc. Kerosine Dist. Fuel Oil 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Daily Average ‘| Operated Natural Blended Production Production 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 
East Coast ; : £27 SRX& 103.9 104.0 2.267 2.442 326 264 268 1,350 
Appalachian (Dist. 41) $2 S7 65.6 69.6 286 278 9 62 91 SS 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) 63 66 92.6 97.1 201 227 22 1s 54 55 
Ind., Ill., Ky , 969 933 05.4 91.8 3.285 3 382 439 444 964 907 
Okla., Kans., Mo ale ‘ 418 434 84.1 87.3 1,535 1,649 133 147 540 564 
Inland Texas fas «us wie 221 226 74.7 76.4 950 967 97 56 190 221 
Texas Gulf Coast . ‘ 1.414 1,427 97.8 O8.7 4.377 1,341 662 648 2,369 2,513 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 4 424 440 105.7 109.7 1,202 40S 235 739 692 
No. La. & Arkansas . ‘ 77 76 77.8 76.8 215 4S 52 56 57 
Rocky Mt., New Mexico (Dist. 3) 14 14 93.3 93.3 54 7 7 12 12 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) . et ‘ 150 160 83.8 89.4 501 2s 27 202 207 
California b aok ab Bie A ‘ . SS1 S75 81.5 $0.9 2.340 168 149 1,064 1,01 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Nov. 6, 1948 +5, 600 5,626 92.2 92.6 17,213 2,387 2,109 7,549 7,679 
U. 8S.—B. of M. Basis, Nov. 8, 1947... 5.189 91.5 16,270 2.089 6,256 
Per Cent 
Residual Total Total Stocks Total Stocks Stocks of Daily 
Fuel Oil Stocks Gas Oil and Residual Finished and Un- Kefining Ca- 
Production Kerosine Distillates Fuel ol finished Gasoline pacity Reported 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 
East Coast - ‘ . ‘ 1,608 1,551 10,955 11,159 25,925 25,513 12,072 12,208 21,567 21,730 99.5 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) : , 71 65 457 156 1,000 970 439 454 2,334 2,231 89.6 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) , 99 102 125 138 250 203 185 196 979 1,073 100.0 
Ind., Ill., Ky. ’ ise 1,117 1,097 4,762 1,776 12,637 12,414 6,398 6,323 18,685 18,786 91.5 
Okla., Kans., Mo. ; \ 465 554 1,583 1,545 6,426 6,336 3,057 2,931 8,283 8,394 82.2 
DE SN 6 cats so Gewe 368 402 767 749 1,199 1,244 1,248 1,244 3,173 3,204 75.0 
Texas Gulf Coast , ; 1,916 1,782 3,941 3, 895 15,060 14,063 10,582 10,431 15,921 15,744 96.3 
Louisiana Gulf Coast : : 164 516 2.345 2,212 4,008 ,. 387 3,533 5,199 5,248 97.4 
No. La. & Arkansas , : 112 124 656 1S6 720 345 328 1,954 2,293 73.9 
Rocky Mt., New Mexico (Dist. 3) ... 27 27 25 25 55 33 36 75 23.5 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) ...... : 248 230 292 33 1,615 975 943 1,779 79.4 
Coliforria ° . ‘ ° ° 2.402 2,403 S02 793 14,165 $3,226 42,672 11,428 87.7 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Nov. 6, 1948 8,902 8,853 26,740 26,565 &3,150 81,947 81,299 91,377 91.2 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Nov. 8, 1947... 8,650 22.593 63.358 57,172 **82 O07 
Unfinished gasoline stocks included are: (*) 8,788,000 bbls.; ( » 7,949 0 bt (7) inelud 104,000 bbls of foreign crude runs 
U. S. Crude Oil Production GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE STOCKS 
(American Petroleum Institute figures) a o ow 
100 
WEEK ENDED 
Nov. 6 Oct. 30 ed SM 
Barrels Barrels 
(Daily Average) 
New York-Penna ‘ 15,250 418,050 8 we Ek 
Florida +4 700 950 
West Virginia 7.700 7.800 
‘Virginia . ieeeas 100 100 
Ohio— Southeast 7.700 6.800 | 
Ohio-——Other 2.350 2.500 60 & 2 
Indiana , a ine 26,200 25,350 
Illinois. ‘ ‘ 183,450 182,000 —- 
Kentucky on 24,200 24,500 ke 
Michigan , , 44,700 42,650 Bae 
Nebraska . =~ ea 350 350 40 T | 
Kansas . *295,950 306,600 a 
Oklahoma "444,050 435,200 4 + 
Texas: 
District 1 27,650 28,500 ' 
District 2 177,900 179.700 20 T 
District 3 504,300 504,550 
District 4 255,050 254,300 
District 5. 51,800 51,250 
East Texas . 297,500 301,500 
Other District 6 124,900 121,800 MJJSIASON OD 
District 7-B ..... 57,950 57,700 
District 7-C 48,800 47,850 
District 8 , 746,800 728,950 
District 9 142,560 142,400 
District 10 88,700 88,500 
Total Texas . 2.523.850 2,507,000 GASOLINE STOCKS 
North Louisiana 111,550 112,300 MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
South Louisiana 378,650 368,300 
Total Louisiana 490,200 480,600 
Arkansas 80,200 79.750 
Mississippi 127,450 129,250 
Alabama. 1,250 1,350 
New Mexico Southeast 134,250 33,100 
New Mexico—-Other 400 400 
Wyoming 155,550 161,350 
Montana 25,100 25.650 
Colorado $8,550 48.700 
California 957.200 954,100 
Total U. 8S. . 5.626.700 5,604,100 
Penna. Grade crude incl 60,750 62,750 
Estimated production (in b/d) of lease con- 
densate mixed with crude and moved in crude 
pipe lines (not included in above tabulation) 
week November 6: 
Arkansas 4,600 Texas Inland 9,300 
No. Louisiana 2.500 Texas Gulf 12,900 
Louisiana Gulf 13,400 Wyoming 200 
Mississippi 2.600 California 2,850 
Total U. §S 48.350 
Okla., Kansas, Neb. figures are for week 
ended 7 a.m. Thursday JFMAMISJTASON DO 
Strike in California continues 
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For Sale 


FOR SALE: Two 5,000 barrel lap welded gaso- 
line storage tanks. Can be easily loaded on 
barges. Write BOX 499 c/o National Petro- 
leum News. 


FOR SALE: 1940 Chevrolet tank truck, good 
condition, new motor, 737 gallon 5 compart- 
ment tank. Tokheim power pack pump and 
meter Price $950.00 R. S. HARGIE, Port- 
land, Michigan. 


For Sale 


Positions Open 











STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Horizontal or Vertical—New. State re- 
quirements and gallonage required. 

W. H, DYER CoO., INC. 
1859-P Railway Exchange Bidg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 








TRANSPORT BARGAINS 
2000 gallon Army Refueler Model F2A, 
complete with pump. 


3—Model U70 1942 Autocars, refuelers, 
1650 gallons equipped with 3 com- 
partments, pump, meter, and 2 reels 
UDELSON TRUCK SALES,INC. 

3218 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 





FOR SALE 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
2—8000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, Coiled 
and Non-Coiled 


25—10000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 


4—12000-Gallon Industrial Tanks, Hori- 
zontal 


1—5500-Barrel, Vertical, Bolted Type 
OTHER TANKS TOO! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 
INC. 
43 years’ experience 
13456A S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 


LUBRICATION ENGINEER 
WANTED 


Lubrication engineer, not over 35, 
wanted by major midwestern oil com- 
pany. Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience and ability. A .good position 
with aie fast-growing organization. 
Apply: 

BOX 504 








SALESMAN WITH, CHEMICAL 
BACKGROUND 
Well-known nation-wide marketer of 
Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals of- 
fers exceptional opportunity to young 
ambitious sales representative in es- 
tablished Southeastern Territory. Pre- 
fer man 30-40 years of age. All re- 
plies will be kept in strictest confi 

dence. Write complete details to: 


BOX 505 




















FOR SALE 
Late 1946 Chevrolet tractor purchased 
in April, 1947 
Mileage 56,000 miles Tires good. 
One 3-compartment Trailmobile trailer. 
Capacity 4,000 gallons with power take- 
off, manifold and good tires. 


Ist compartment 1,200 gal. 
2nd compartment 500 gal 
3rd compartment 2,300 gal 


Contact 
Clyde Birdsall 
BIRDSALL OIL CO. 
Caro, Michigan 
Telephone 215 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED TO BUY: Jobber or Distributor 
business in New York State—central or eastern 
part preferred. Reply BOX 493, stating all 
pertinent facts. All information strictly con- 
fidential. 





WANT TO BUY TANKS 
6—10,000 to 25,000 GAL. HORIZ. 
4—5,000 & 10,000 BBL. VERT. 
4—55,000 to 80,000 BBL. VERT. 

R. C, STANHOPE, INC, 


60 E. 42nd St. 
N. Y. 1%, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Kansas Independent Refiner has open- 
ing for young, aggressive salesman re- 
fined products tank car and tank truck 
delivery to Mid-western markets. Must 
be familiar with refining operations 
and equipment using products, especial- 
ly diesel engines and home burners 


G.ve age, experience and references. 


BOX 502 





























USED STORAGE TANKS FOR SALE 
3—5’ x 8’ Welded 
1—5’ x 12’ Welded with steel 
saddles 
2—43” x 85”—Copper—Welded 
4—24” x 74”—Jjacketed 
1—9’ x 10’ x 7/16” Riveted, with 


Copper Coil 

1—15’ x 15’ Vertical, Cone Roof, 
Riveted 

1—15’ x 10’ Vertical, Cone Roof, 
Riveted 


WEINSTEIN CO. 
610 W. 8th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Telephone 6-154 











20 
AMERICAN BEAUTY PUMPS 


COMPUTING—MODEL C 901 


1947 MODEL—USED ONLY 
18 MONTHS 


$150.00 EACH 


ENTIRE LOT—$125.00 EACH 


COLONIAL OIL CORP. 
10485 Indianapolis Ave. 
Chicago 17, Til. 











STEEL DRUMS 


We can furnish you with steel 
drums for fuel oil, lubricating 
oils, greases, etc. at any point. 
Let us have your requirements. 
We will also buy your empty 
drums. 

BUCKEYE COOPERAGE COMPANY 


3800 Orange Ave. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Phone EXpress 3383 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER: B.Sc., 
duction experience, mostly petroleum. Wants 
position, will invest. Location impartial 
BOX 506 


Positions Wanted 


12 years pro- 











PETROLEUM MAINTENANCE 
SUPERVISOR 
Experienced on Bulk Plant & Retail 
outlet construction & Maintenance 

Available December 1, 1948. 


BOX 503 





Keep ‘em clean... and 
You'll Get More Business 


Use the NPN Housekeeping Inspec- 
tion Booklet for Service Stations as a 


constant check on the cleanliness of your 


stations. 
PRICES 
Single copies $ 0.25 each 
25 copies 5.50 
50 copies 10.00 
100 copies 18.00 
200 copies 32.00 
500 copies 70.00 
1000 copies 130.00 


Prices for larger quantities on request 
Quantities other than those shown wil! 
be billed at the per copy rate for thé 


next smaller quantity shown. 


(Ohio purchasers, add 3% Sales Tax 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 West 3rd Street . . Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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About Oil People 








Young Jobbers 


Joseph V. Zimmermann, 25, is as- 
sociated with his father, Paul Zim- 
mermann, in jobbing Esso Standard 
Oil Co. products in Lake Charles, 
La., and surrounding farm territory. 
Their marketing operations include 
many rice farmers, and Joseph finds 
that he has had to learn as much 
about farming as he has about oil 
jobbing in the two years that he has 
been in the business. 


Joseph’s duties “include everything 
there is to be done.” Although he 
reports his work to. be increasingly 
interesting, he does deplore condi- 
tions under which present day job- 
bers are operating—‘caught square- 
ly between the rising cost of opera- 
tion and margins that either have 
remained at the pre-war level. or 
have even been decreased in some 
instances.” 


“It seems entirely unfair,’ Joseph 
maintains, “that the jobber should 
have to sit back and watch the price 
of his products continually rising, 
with higher profits going only to the 
major company. For every rise in 
cost to the producing or refining 
company there is a corresponding 
rise to the distributing company, and 
yet the jobber’s margin remains the 
same as when operating costs and 
living costs -were much lower. This 
also means that there is increased 
buyers’ resistance, and, in the case 
of long-term farm credit, a greater 
outlay of funds is necessary—all at 
the same profit as before.” 

Joseph also points out that “al- 
though things are much brighter from 
the supply angle, we still have diffi- 
culty getting equipment, such as 
trucks, tanks, and especially rotary 





Insofar as possible, it is hoped 
that this series of sketches will 
include a large portion of job- 
bers, sons of jobbers or others 
in the Independent oil market- 
ing field who aspire, and are 
now receiving training, to some 
day assume the responsibilities 
of jobbers leadership. Sons of 
jobbers who are being taken in- 
to business by their fathers are 
Cefinite candidates. Contribu- 
tions to this series will be wel- 
comed. 


Ptease address Young Jobbers, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 
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Mr. Zimmermann 


pumps. In the few cases where items 
are available, it is not surprising 
to find that the prices are almost 
prohibitive.” 

A native of Lake Charles, Joseph 
finished high school there before en- 
rolling at Notre Dame University in 
1941. His graduation was delayed 
by the war and illness. During the war 
he did accounting work at the Lake 
Charles Army Air Base and the local 
Firestone Rubber Co.'s synthetic rub- 
ber plant. He graduated from Notre 
Dame in 1946. He joined his dad 
shortly thereafter. Joseph is married 
and recently became the father of his 
first child, a daughter. 





All officers of Frontier Refining Co., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., have been re-elected. 
These include: M. H. (Bud) Robineau, 
president; H. E. Armitage, vice presi- 
dent marketing and secretary-treas- 
urer; B. H. Parker, vice president 
production and assistant secretary; 
W. R. Newman, vice president engi- 
neering and development; F. J. Sny- 
der, comptroller and assistant treas- 
urer; D. B. Thompson, assistant sec- 
retary; H. R. Heaton, assistant sec- 
retary; and H. D. Roberts, general 
counsel. 


° 2 ° 


Rex V. Phelps and Sam I. Hulse 
were elected directors of Warren 
Maritime Corp., wholly-owned subsi- 
diary of Warren Petroleum Corp. 


L. M. Carson, now with California- 
Texas Oil Co., Ltd., in Tokyo, Japan, 
formerly was with the screening and 
authorization of lend-leace section of 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
in Washington. He is on the board 
of governors of a recently-organized 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Japan, whose aim is to foster trade 
between America and Japan. Mrs. 
Carson is editor of a news bulletin 
that is distributed to American resi- 
dents in Tokyo, keeping them in- 
formed on the activities of their 
countrymen. . Maj. Herbert Fish 
and Lt. Cmdr. Ellis Dawes left the 
U. S. Army and Navy, respectively, 
to join Caltex. Both are now in the 
U. S. 


° ° ° 


At General Petroleum Corp.: Earl 
L. Moser advanced from senior ana- 
lyst, industrial relations department, 
Washington division, to division in- 
dustrial relations manager. He re- 
places John C. Naye who returned 
to the credit department, southern 
California marketing department... 
H. D. Hobson was promoted from 
senior geologist to exploration super- 
visor for California, and Lesh C, For- 
rest, district geologist, replaced Mr. 
Hobson in the San Joaquin division 
.... B. A. Otis moved from position 
of land and lease man, land depart- 
ment, to acting manager of that de- 
partment, and R. F. Acker, lease 
man, was made assistant manager 
of the land department. 


° ° ° 


Eric G. Lindroth, assistant treasur- 
er of Creole Petroleum Corp., Jersey 
Standard Venezuelan affiliate, was 
elected director and treasurer of Esso 
Export Corp., another Jersey affiliate. 
Mr. Lindroth was associated earlier 
with the foreign exchange division of 
Jersey's treasurer’s department. 


° ° ° 


J. J. McClelland, with the produc- 
tion department of Ohio Oil Co. for 
29 years and formerly of Owensboro, 
Ky., was made manager of Ohio 
Oil’s new district production office at 
Columbus, Ohio ... H. G. Walter 
moved from Tallahassee, Fla., to 
Columbus as district geologist. 


° ° ° 


James R. Maxey has joined Deep 
Rock Oil Corp. as superintendent of 
geophysics. He previously had been 
with Humble Oil & Refining, Carter 
Oil, Sohio Petroleum, United Geo- 
physical, and Wichita Exploration, 
in addition to several companies in 
South Aimerica and Europe. 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


Ray H. Anders, manager of Sun O'1 
Co.’s industrial products department, 
suceeeded Henry Thomas as director 
of purchases. Mr. Thomas, who will 
retire Dec. 1 after 36 years of serv- 
ice, has been Sun’s 
purchasing direc- 
tor since 19837. 
Previously he 
served as an engi- 
neer for 25 years 





: Mr. Anders 
joined Sun in 192% 
as an_ industrial 


products salesman 
and became indus- 
trial products sales 
rianager in th 
Philadelphia _  divi- 
sion in 1937. Ha 
was named assist- 
ant manager of the industrial prod 
ucts department in 1914 and man- 
ager of that Cepartment in 1946. 





Mr. Anders 


* + + 


Robert A. Honderson, trafic as- 
sistant with Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
has been elected president of the 
Metropolitan Traffic Assn. of New 
York L. C. Pfaff, in charge of 
real estate and legal affairs for the 
Lubrite Division, Socony, St. Louis, 
was made chairman of the Oil In- 
dustry Information Committee for the 
Missouri-Iowa-Nebraska district. He 


served as chairman of the Missouri 
OIIC for the past ycar. 
° ° ° 
A. Cc. Long, 


vice president of 


the California- 
Texas Oil Co., 
Ltd., has been 


made assistant to 
the chairman of 
the board of The 
Texas Co. A 
native Florician, 
Mr. Long is a 
graduate of the 
U. S. Naval Aca- 
demy, Annapolis, 
and served cur- 
ing World War II 
as petroleum attache for the State 
Department in Loncon. He has been 
associated with Texaco and affiliates 
since 1930. 





Mr. Long 


A. Allen Weymouth, East petrole- 
um geologist of the Middle East, 
New Zealand and Venezuela, has 
been named chief geologist for the 
American Independent Oil Co., San 
Francisco, to serve as executive as- 
sistant and concultant to Nate P. 
Isenberger, vice president in charge 
of foreign exploration. Mr. Wey- 


mouth formerly was with Standard 
Oil Co. of Texas, Richmond Explora- 
tion Co. and Bahrein Petroleum Co. 
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Cmdr. MacGee 


Cmdr. Vogelgesang 


Commander A. E. MacGee has been 
ramed commanding officer of the 
recently activated Volunteer Petro- 
‘eum Unit No. 9-2, Naval Reserve, 
Ixansas City. Head of the solvents 
civision of Skelly Oil, he was officer- 
‘n-charge of the chemistry section, 
Dureau of Ships, during World War 
il. Commander Woodson P. Vogel- 
gesang, manager of the product sup- 
ply department Skelgas_ division, 
Skelly Oil, is executive officer of 
the petroleum specialists’ unit. Dur- 
ing World War II he was assistant 
operations officer of Fleet Air Wing 
15. 

The Kansas City unit is included 
‘n the Ninth Naval District, compris- 
ing 15 north-central states with a 
quota of 350 petroleum officers and 
an unlimited number of enlisted men. 


The following reserve officers had 
been assigned to the unit at the 
time of its initial meeting: 


H. Senter, J. M. 
and M. E. 


Skelly Oil—C. 
Jaquiss, G. A. Gleason, 
Mullin, Jr. 

Phillips Petroleum—R. J. Rice, J. 
Cc. O'Dell, L. Wickey, H. H. Com- 
stock, W. R. Guthrie, L. D. Sneary, 
R. L. Bucher, and P. R. Duckworth. 

Sinclair Refining—-F. W. Minor, M. 
J. Floran, and C. W. Kewley. 

Socony-Vacuum--R. C. French and 
IF’. E. Rains. 

Indiana Standarc 
and G. E. Weiss. 

Mid-Continent 
Clarke. 

Shallow 
Strauss. 

Ethyl Corp.__E. J. Otto. 

University of Kansas—E. L. 
ders. 


R. E. O'Meara 


Petroleum—W. W. 


Water Refining N. 


An- 


° ie} ° 


Cc. D. Brown, who has been on 
leave of absence from Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio) because of extended illness, 
has resigned as secretary of Sohio 
and its subridiaries and has been 
succeeded by A. E. Wolf, Sohio vice 
president. 


© © © 


E. S. Bodine was recently appoint- 
ed manager of the Shell Chemical 
p'ant in Angeles to succeed 
Maarten Voogd who transferred to 
New York as assistant to the vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, replacing Mr. Bodine. 


Los 














At Princeton Oil Co., Princeton, 
Ind., owner Arthur C. Holle has re- 
placed smaller tanks on two trucks 
with 1,000 gal. tanks. Mr. Holle is 
now entering his 15th year in the 
jobbing business. 

Another 15-year Indiana jobber, 
Herbert Mace, president of Mace Ser- 
vice, Inc., Terre Haute, reports that 
Leon Blakely is training for the posi- 
tion of bulk plant manager with the 
company Harley Mace is vice 
president and Ralph Nolte is secre- 
tary of Mace Service. 


o o ° 
A. K. Brumbaugh, Jr., has been 
moved up to the post of engineer 


of design for General Petroleum Corp. 
in charge of all new installations anc 
improvements to the manufacturing 
p!ants and refineries. 

x * * 

Joe G. Templeton, jobber represen- 
tative of Aetna Oil Co., Louisville 
Ky., last month became the father 
of an eight-pound son, Robert Lee 
lempleton. 

* + ° 

Raymon R. Faller, manager of per- 
sonnel and employe relations in the 
Detroit research laboratories of Ethy! 
Corp., was made co-ordinator of em- 
ploye trairing activities in the indus- 
trial relations department, New 
York. He joined Ethyl in 1931 and 
was made director of training at De- 
troit in 19389. Following three years’ 
service with the U. S. Navy during 
World War II, he returned to Detro*t 
in 1945 as manager of personnel and 
employe relations. 

* * * 

Tyson G. Nickols, head of Bruns- 
wick Oil Co., Brunswick, Mo., was 
made presiding judge of the Chari- 
ton County Court by Gov. P. M. Don- 
nelly. ; 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This indez is published as a convenience to the 
reader. Every care is taken to make it accurate 
but National Petroleum News assumes no 
responsibility for errors or omissions. 
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ONAL FOAM SYSTE® 
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7 ene * 
or positive protection 
Every batch of National AER-O-FOAM is ‘‘Fire-Tested."’ 


Fire-Tested and performance-proved AER-O-FOAM gives positive, 
unfailing protection to your production facilities, refineries and bulk 
plants. Positive, quick action that can bring flammable liquid fires 
under control in as short a time as 14 seconds. 


AER-O-FOAM acts quickly to form a thick, tough, lasting airtight 
blanket of foam that snuffs out flames . . . insulates threatened areas 
and prevents flashbacks. AER-O-FOAM is non-corrosive—is easily 
washed away with hose stream, or after drying can be readily brushed 
off machinery, walls and floors. 


For protection that must be positive rely on FIRE-TESTED National 
AER-O-FOAM. For complete fire fighting equipment and engineering 
assistance, call on National Foam Engineers. 


SO OAD SA hy OCR ODOT OO OS Bil BS ote Oat? Or Oleg? Qe”: e: 


NATIONAL FOAM SYSTEM, INC. 


al-lolele[tielai-\eMicl@l mele ma la-M aaeli-vaileys 
Packard Building. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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@ A higher V. I.* keeps Piston Seal free-flowing at 
temperatures far below normal winter climatic 
conditions. Enables engines to start faster on coldest 
days. A great sales point, one of many in this great 
motor oil. Jobbers and their dealers interested 

in building a highly profitable repeat business should 


| / 
investigate the exclusive franchises still available _ Book Gives the en 
on Fleet-Wing Piston Seal. Write today! wine mage Bee Sage Speaes an 


ture?” New book clearly explains how 
and why Piston Seal is so far advanced 
over even top premium oils. WRITE 
FOR YOUR PERSONAL COPY. 


FLEET-WING CORPORATION 


1438 MIDLAND BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 





